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THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


offers 
Courses to meet requirements for all teachers’ certificates 


in the 


1933 SUMMER SESSION 


TEN WEEKS . . TWO TERMS 


SEO LO EE eee ee June 12-July 15 
PT OTTO eee a eT eee July 17-August 19 


SPECIAL COURSES 


For Kentucky Social and Relief Workers 
Curriculum for Health Officers 


and 
Strong schedule of courses in graduate and undergraduate work 

Personal attention to the individual student is an important feature of 
the University of Kentucky Summer Session. Extra-curricular activi- 
ties for students have been well developed in the summer program. 
Picnics, tours, lectures, band, choral, and little symphony concerts and 
other forms of entertainment are included in the program for the 1933 
Summer Session. Cultural and professional privileges: are extended to 
all students. 


RESIDENCE HALLS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Excellent modern residence halls for men and women will be open for 
both sessions, with prices 10 per cent to 20 per cent less than they were 
in 1932. The University Commons, also open during both terms, offers 
excellent menus at remarkably low prices. 
We Hope You Will Find It Possible to Be Included 
Among the Large Group of Students Who Will Attend 


THE 1933 SUMMER SESSION 


at 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
For Further Information, Address— 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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Now Is the Time to Take a 
Business Course Here 


USINESS conditions are improving. The best 
authorities say that the turn upward has 
come. That means better opportunities for 
young people who are well trained in modern 
methods in an institution with high ideals. 
Our Summer School for commercial teachers begins 
June 5. Other students may enter at ‘any time. The 
fall term begins September 4. College semester Sep- 
tember 12. 
Let us give you interesting facts about how to 
come to this institution and what you may expect from 
a course here. 


Address 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


INCORPORATED 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
J. L. HARMAN, LL. D., President J. MURRAY HILE, Vice-President W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 


























EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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ANOTHER YEAR 


When this issue of the JouURNAL comes to 
you the great majority of the schools in 
Kentucky will have closed for the year. 
Only those schools in the larger centers 
and in a few of the more prosperous 
counties will still be in session. 


This has been a trying year for teachers 
in many schools in the State. Some of you 
have worked for exceedingly low salaries. 
In many counties in Kentucky this year 
the salaries did not equal forty dollars a 
month for a period of seven months. 


Others of you have worked with meager 
materials and equipment. Reports from 
numbers of counties in Kentucky indicate 
that fewer than 50 per cent of the children 
in the counties have been supplied with 
textbooks this year. In schools where 
children do not possess the proper text- 
books, supplementary books are nearly 
always lacking. But you have been good 
soldiers and you have done good work 
regardless of handicaps and hardships. 


Kentucky’s children may not have been 
as well taught in all districts in Kentucky 
this year as they have been in previous 
years, but you have done the best you 
could and Kentucky owes you a debt of 
gratitude for your untiring work, your 
patience, and the fine spirit you have 
maintained. The Kentucky Education 
Association commends your attitude, your 
interest, and the sacrifice that you have 
made to carry on. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
wishes for youa pleasantsummer. It hopes 
you will find an opportunity tocontinue your 
training, to make yourself more efficient 
so that the children of this State may have 
an opportunity to profit from that richer 
life that comes from additional training. 
May your vacation season be pleasant and 
profitable, and may you come back to your 
schools next fall rested, inspired, and with 
a greater determination to be of large 
service to the Commonwealth in which 
you live. 


THE COMMISSION MAKES 
PROGRESS 


The work of the Educational Commis- 
sion, under the direction of Honorable 
James H. Richmond, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, as chairman, and Mr. 
James W. Cammack, Director of Research, 
Department of Education, as secretary, 
has made progress far beyond that even 
its most enthusiastic supporters anticipated. 


The reports of a number of the special 
committees appointed by the Commission 
have been completed. These reports show 
that careful research and thoughtful study 
have gone into their preparation. 


The Commission and the committees are 
to be congratulated upon the progress made 
to date. The Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation feels that its investment in the 
Commission’s work has probably been the 
best investment that it has made in its 
history. 


Our problem now becomes one of getting 
the Commission’s report accepted by the 
Legislature. Never before has such a con- 
vincing array of data on educational prob- 
lems in Kentucky been assembled as the 
materials that are now being gathered 
by the Commission. Every teacher in 
Kentucky should familiarize himself with 
the work of the Commission, should study 
its reports carefully, and should become an 
emissary of good will for enlightening the 
general public concerning the public school 
situation in Kentucky and the relation of 
the Commission’s work to State progress. 
However well the Commission and the 
committees may do their work it will not 
be effective unless the seventeen thousand 
teachers in Kentucky work with the Com- 
mission in making available to the general 
public the findings of the several com- 
mittees. If those of us who teach give as 
generously, as earnestly, and as _ intelli- 
gently of our time to the Commission and 
its work as have the members of the Com- 
mission and the committees, we can be 
assured of splendid results from this pro- 
gram. 
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THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 


This JOURNAL marks the end of another 
year’s publications for the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. For a number of years 
the Association has been publishing nine 
JOURNALS a year with the hope that the 
teachers of the State might have at their 
command material that would contribute 
to their professional growth. 


The editor of the JouRNAL has tried to 
incorporate in each issue some articles 
which would appeal to elementary teachers, 
some to secondary teachers, and some to 
administrative officers, and. some to college 
teachers. The JOURNAL must serve the 
teachers from the kindergarten through the 
university—from classroom teachers to 
college presidents. It is not an easy matter 
to have available always materials that will 
be helpful to all. Both the editor and the 
managing editor of the JoURNAL would 
welcome suggestions, particularly from 
classroom teachers as to improvements. 


Since the great majority of our readers 
are elementary school teachers, more space 
has been given to materials for this field 
of work than to any other. The second 
largest group of readers of the JOURNAL 
is the group of high-school teachers in 
Kentucky. The administrative officers and 
the college teachers are about equal in 
number. No group can be neglected, but 
an effort has been made to provide a 
larger amount of materials for the greatest 
number of teachers. Furthermore, funda- 
mental to all educational progress in Ken- 
tucky is the program of work in the elemen- 
tary schools. It deserves more attention 
and more help because it is the foundation 
upon which we must build our educational 
structure. 


The JouRNAL can be made more helpful 
to the teachers of Kentucky for another 
year. Will you please send your sugges- 
tions to the managing editor in order that 
they may be assembled and such changes 
may be incorporated as seem wise. 


Few men are lacking in capacity, but 
they fail because they are lacking in 
application.—Calvin Coolidge. 


THE CHICAGO MEETING 


The National Education Association will 
hold its annual convention in the City of 
Chicago, July 1-7, 1933. In view of the 
educational situation in our country this 
will be one of the most important conven- 
tions in the history of the association. 
Problems dealing with economic conditions 
as thev affect public education, educational 
leadership, the personnel of the teaching 
profession, and new evaluations of educa- 
tion and its results, will provide topics for 
discussion. At that time the social and 
economic forces of our country will be on 
the threshold of a new era. It will be a 
time for new visions and ideals. Here in this 
great educational gathering our leadership 
and profession will sense the spirit of a new 
age. Out of the reverses of recent years 
there will be emerging a brighter day for 
education. The teaching profession must 
meet the challenge of our times with re- 
newed faith and courage. Chicago should 
be the mecca of the educational hosts next 
summer. 

Joseru Roster, President, 
National Education Association. 


Editor’s Note: The Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago has been designated as_ head- 
quarters for the Kentucky Education 
Association during the National Education 
Association Convention. Kentucky people 
who plan to attend the convention and 
have not yet made reservations should 
write Mr. H. C. Darlington, assistant 
manager of the Stevens Hotel, if reserva- 
tions are desired in headquarters hotel. 
Reservations should be requested promptly 
since they will be much in demand during 
the summer owing to the Century of 
Progress Exposition which opens in the 
next few days. ‘More than 3,500 dele- 
gates may be housed in the Stevens Hotel, 
the largest in the world. With exhibition 
halls, elaborate theatre, libraries, miniature 
golf course, eating places for every taste, 
roof gardens, brilliant ballrooms, this hotel 
is a small city in itself. From its tower 
ballroom the guests may have a birdseye 
view of the exposition grounds. Comfort 
at reasonable cost, unexcelled educational 
and recreational opportunities make the 
1933 convention one of the most attractive 
ever held.” 





Concerted Action Imperative 
A Message from Our New President 


In view of the present discouraging conditions and problems confronting 
public education the honor of being selected president of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association for the next school year would be overshadowed by the respon- 
sibilities imposed upon the person holding this office were it not for the unani- 
mous expressions of educational leaders from all parts of the State indicating 
mutual understanding of the present crisis in education and voicing a willingness 
to lay aside all feeling of localism and selfish interests and present a united 
claim for reasonable educational opportunities on behalf of all children in Ken- 
tucky. Without.this realization on the part of the professional school people of 
the State the cause of public education would seem without hope. However, it 
is not enough that our professional group alone be concerned about the present 
conditions and become active to secure remedial measures. Because of their posi- 
tion as leaders in educational thought in the community in which they teach, the 
responsibility rests upon each teacher to so interpret the benefits and needs of 
the school that parents of all the children and civic leaders in general will seri- 
ously contemplate the destiny of their children and the future welfare of our com- 
monwealth in the light of educational opportunities given the children at present. 


After carefully analyzing the many problems confronting public education it 
seems that more can be accomplished toward their solution by our support of the 
recommendations to be made by the Kentucky Educational Commission and to see 
that they receive legal sanction. We do not know as yet what these recom- 
mendations will be, but it seems safe to pledge our support to the composite 
opinion of several hundred leading educators of the State representing all phases 
of education. It will be better to risk criticism in an effort to champion the 
rights of the child than to bring certain condemnation upon the profession by 
failing the cause to which we have dedicated our service. This is no time to 
complain about reduced salaries or that organizations cannot be maintained. The 
interpretation of the needs of the schools must be made entirely in the light of 
the rights of the child. When proper provision has been made for the education 
of the child efficient teachers will be maintained at a salary in keeping with the 
high standards of the profession and other inequalities and minor ills of the sys- 
tem will disappear. A vigorous and intelligent interpretation of this report to 
the public is the immediate call to every teacher in the State. 


Plans are being made to give every teacher and friend of education a part in 
this interpretation. You will be advised of these plans soon. In the ‘meantime 
all teachers should be on the alert to acquaint themselves with the work of the 
Commission. 


We appreciate your confidence and the opportunity to serve the Association. 


D. Y. DUNN, 
President Kentucky Education Association. 
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Inter-Relations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession and the Public 





By W..C. BELL, 


It appears that the teaching profession 
bas not developed competent, broad- 
visioned leadership. Practical and com- 
plete information concerning the various 
phases of the administration and the 
activities of the public schools has not been 
compiled freely and made available to the 
public. In consequence of this dereliction, 
many citizens have drifted into an apathetic 
attitude with reference to the mooted 
theories as to the purpose and functions, as 
well as the conditions and needs, of the 
public schools. The blind faith of the past 
in the public schools has been displaced by 
an attitude of challenge as to their purpose, 
functions, conditions, and needs. In con- 
sideration of financial outlay, the public 
has not been satisfied entirely with de- 
liveries made. 


Catchy phrases, such as ‘educational 
graft,” “‘sanctified squander,” “educational 
mummery,’’ uttered by leaders of the pro- 
fession, have been accepted and used 
frequently in making non-constructive 
criticism of the public schools, much to the 
satisfaction of uninformed and ‘“‘peeved’”’ 
patrons. | Whispered insinuations that 
teachers enjoy privileges and remuneration 
out of proportion to service rendered by 
them have created an attitude of suspicion 
in the minds of citizens not otherwise 
disposed to criticise the public schools. 


The cloistered attitude of the teaching 
profession in the past probably has incited 
much of the adverse and non-constructive 
criticism. The failure of the public and 
of many connected with the teaching pro- 
fession to realize that the public school 
program is dynamic and not static, 
accounts for much misunderstanding of 
the public schools. 


The individual and group contributions 
of each succeeding generation modify and 
expand the heritage to be interpreted and 
translated through public school instruc- 
tion. Current problems persistently inject 





Director of Public Relations, State Department of Education 





themselves into our environment, thereby 
necessitating reinterpretation of human 
experience and modification of training 
programs. Thus, public education is not 
a fixed or permanent something. Its 
depth or breadth or method is and at all 
times must be as responsive to changing 
conditions and demands as is the ever- 
expanding heritage of mankind. New 
conditions arise from day to day; new 
needs result therefrom. A _nineteenth- 
century school program does not satisfy 
twentieth-century needs and demands. It 
is as much a legal and moral obligation for 
the teaching profession to transmit a true 
conception of public education to the adult 
community as it is to teach the children. 


Too often teachers have felt that teaching 
children is the whole process of public 
education. The efficiency and the effec- 
tiveness of teaching service are conditioned 
upon the ability of the teaching profession 
to cope with and contribute to the solution 
of community problems. The profession 
must develop a vivid consciousness of its 
legal and moral obligation to interpret and 
develop public relations so as to assure also 
the progressive education of the adult 
community itself. The public must be 
educated—kept informed continually con- 
cerning the purpose, the functions, condi- 
tions, and needs of its public schools. 


The hopes and ambitions of the average 
American parent for his children are 
definitely interwoven in the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the public school promoted 
by his community. If he is not kept 
informed as to the purpose, functions, con- 
ditions, and needs of the school in relation 
to the welfare of the children, he becomes 
skeptical. When supplied with adequate 
and definite information concerning the. 
school activities, his co-operation is assured 
if he interprets the school activities thus 
revealed as furthering the interests and 
welfare of the children. The school officials, 
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the children in attendance, and all identi- 
fied with the school activities of a com- 
munity are potential sources of information 
and centers of influence. The representa- 
tive of the teaching profession in that com- 
munity certainly occupies the most impor- 
tant position in this connection. He con- 
tacts parents, both in and out of school, 
and directly through the school children, 
becomes the most potent factor in deter- 
mining the character of relationship be- 
tween the school and the community. 

It behooves members of the teaching 
profession, especially public school admin- 
istrators, to assemble, interpret, and make 
available adequate and accurate informa- 
tion to citizens of the Commonwealth con- 
cerning the purpose, functions, conditions, 
and needs of the public schools. The dearth 


of practical, accurate information made 
available to the general public concerning 
all aspects of the public schools is perhaps 
the gravest indictment that could be made 
against the teaching profession. This 
aspect of public school service, rendered 
through the State Department of Education, 
was probably the most forceful argument 
for the reorganization of the Department 
on a functional basis. The division of 
public relations was added to the State 
Department organization for the purpose 
of planning more definitely ways and means 
to stimulate members of the teaching pro- 
fession to a more complete understanding 
and appreciation of their legal and moral 
obligation to keep the public constantly 
informed as to the purpose, functions, con- 
ditions, and needs of the public schools. 





poreney Chau 


and Dr. Ferguson. . 


--.are going to be at the Dental Exhibit in 
the Hall of Science, Century of Progress. 
There will be no end of things to do and see 
at the Dental Exhibit. And what interests 
us is all the exhibits which indicate in this 
day of soft food that people need to give 
their teeth more chewing todo. Just hear, 
what Jimmy Chew has to say about this. 
Also let us remind you that research 
points to the fact that chewing gum 5 or 
10 minutes after two meals a day helps 
lessen tooth decay. There is a reason, 
time and place for chewing gum. 


Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities 
to make impartial investiga- 
tions of their products. Re- 
sults of such research form 
the basis of our advertising. 
What you read over our sig- 







© Or. Harrison W. Ferguson's 
Toothiand Puppet Show. Reprinted 
here by permission. 
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Four Factors that will help your teeth last a 
lifetime are Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, 
Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 





you can believe. 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
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Kentucky Educational Commission 
Completes First Y ear of Work 


By JAMES H. RICHMOND, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The meeting held at the University of Kentucky, May 13-14, marked 
the completion of a year of intensive work by the Kentucky Educational 
Commission. Before that meeting adjourned, partial or complete reports 
had been submitted by all of the committees engaged in the work. 


The Commission was created by the 1932 General Assembly and held 
its first meeting May 16, 1932. Since that time, seventeen committees, com- 
posed of eighty-five leading Kentucky educators and laymen, have been 
engaged in the most thorough survey of education ever attempted in the 
Commonwealth. Excellent progress has been made. The months of earnest 
effort and the willing spirit displayed by those engaged in the work merit 
the commendation of every citizen in the State. There is much, however, 
that remains to be done. 


The various committee reports, after they have been considered and 
accepted by the Commission, must be co-ordinated into the final report which 
will be made to the General Assembly, and this work is already under way. 
The Code Committee has begun its work and will formulate a revised school 
code based on the recommendations of the Commission. The significant 
facts and issues must be assembled and made available to the general public. 


The summer months will be busy months for the school people of the 
State. The economic crisis has brought difficult problems. Budgets will 
have to be adjusted and economies effected. If the spirit manifested at the 
recent meeting of the Kentucky Education Association is a fair indication, 
the school forces are determined that nothing must stand in the way of a 
square deal for the 700,000 children in Kentucky. 


Despite the fact that trying adjustments will have to be made, we must 
not lose sight of the vital importance of interpreting our schools to the peo- 
ple. Never before has it been so essential to put the facts about the schools 
into the hands of every citizen. Never before has there been such an oppor- 
tunity to secure these facts as is presented by the Commission’s reports. 


The people believe in the schools and will support them if they see the 
situation in its true light. We must help them do this, not only by correcting 
misleading rumors, but by making a definite and sustained effort to let the 
people know what the schools are doing for their children and what the 
Educational Commission is trying to do for the schools. This is a responsi- 
bility which no true friend of the schools can fail to see and to accept. 
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Educational Morale 


By H. H. CHERRY 


(An Address Delivered at the Meeting of the Kentucky Education 
Association, Louisville, April 21, 1933.) 


In view of the attacks that are being 
made upon public education and the 
numerous and unjust criticisms of higher 
education, I am inclined to confine my 
remarks this morning to an effort to restate 
and interpret some of those familiar funda- 
mental ideals and principles that have 
enabled us to sell education to the people 
and to secure a loyalty and support which 
have made our public school system 
possible. What I shall say will be nothing 
new to you, but something I think should 
be said at this time, when it seems many 
good citizens are innocently and sometimes 
ignorantly engaged in careless, dangerous 
and unpatriotic criticisms of our schools, 
and when the real enemies of public educa- 
tion are deliberately disseminating false 
propaganda among the people, for selfish 
reasons alone. I believe it is necessary at 
this time, if we would go forward, for us to 
re-define education, not only to the people 
but especially to ourselves, and to prove 
to the public by our individual leadership, 
the value of a teacher, and by an interpre- 
tation of the ideals and principles of public 
education its true value also, and how it 
affects our government, every human 
endeavor, and every spiritual, intellectual, 
and material item of life. 


The public school is a citadel of freedom, 
a fundamental necessity to life, liberty, and 
property. The first duty of Kentucky and 
its first necessity are to provide for a train- 
ing which will safeguard the health, guaran- 
tee the intelligence, and promote the 
integrity of its citizens. Education and 
democracy are members one of another, 
inevitably and inextricably bound together. 
Education, to the informed and real 
American patriot, is a conviction, a duty, 
a patriotic responsibility. He realizes that 
when education is down the citizen is 
down, and that when the citizen is down 
the country is down. Horace Mann said: 
“Education is our only political safety. 
Outside of this ark all is deluge.”’ 


To recognize these fundamental prin- 
ciples, to make them a conviction in our 
own lives, is the first step in the work of 
developing a personal and an educational 
morale, and in effectively disseminating 
universal intelligence and _ righteousness 
among the people. We cannot convince 
others of the value of education until we 
have a truly earnest conviction ourselves. 
We cannot sell education to others until we 
have sold it to ourselves. We cannot dis- 
seminate educational morale until the 
right attitude characterizes our own lives, 
and we are not likely to become a factor in 
creating a militant morale until we inter- 
pret the areas of life in which our public 
school system works, and the fundamental 
necessity of free schools to a free govern- 
ment. 


The world of mind is the field in which the 
school system works. It exists for no 
other purpose except to make good citizens. 
A better citizenship is its creed. This 
makes its work universal, establishing a 
common ground upon which all can unite 
in the interest of human efficiency; a 
common ground upon which we can 
mobilize all of those forces which really 
believe in the principles of our government 
and the education of the people. Democ- 
racy’s idealization of education is the result 
of the law of self-preservation. No man can 
turn his back on the American school, upon 
the education of the American child, without 
turning his back upon the American Govern- 
ment. No real American can be for the 
flag and against the school. No real 
Kentuckian can be for Kentucky and 
against the education of every normal 
Kentucky child. John Fiske, the his- 
torian, wrote: ‘‘Let us cherish our public 
schools as the looms and our teachers as 
the weavers who weave the wondrous 
destiny for the nations.”’ 

One of the first needs at this time is an 
educational morale, a morale that will 
challenge and fight; a morale that can come 
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only from selling education, justice, and 
freedom to ourselves—making them a 
vision, a service, a passion, a patriotism, a 
responsibility in our lives. 


I do not know what morale is except that 
it is an intangible, spiritual, and patriotic 
force that largely determines every human 
business and educational success. It is the 
vision, energy, faith, and push in the acorn 
that makes the oak. It is the vision, 
energy, faith, and push in the public school 
system that will make the greater Ken- 
tucky. Ordway Tead, one of the keenest 
thinkers on industrial problems, presents in 
his book ‘‘Human Nature and Manage- 
ment” a definition of morale. He states: 
“Morale is that attitude which results from 
the mobilizing of energy, interest, and 
initiative in the enthusiastic and effective 
pursuit of a group’s purposes.” I regard 
this as the best definition of morale I have 
ever heard. 


Morale makes the home, builds and 
maintains the church, supports the schools, 
establishes libraries, endows hospitals, feeds 
the hungry, and promotes every effort that 
advances a community. In the language 
of another, ‘‘morale wins wars, it beats 
depressions, it lays the firm foundation for 
prosperity.” 

Vision, courage, and morale gave us 
America and Columbus, the Mayflower and 
the Pilgrims, Valley Forge and Washington, 
the Declaration of Independence and 
Jefferson, the National Constitution and 
our fathers. Vision, courage, and morale 
gave us our public school; and only vision, 
courage, and morale can save it during this 
economic crisis. You are called upon today 
to be a Paul Revere, to make a midnight 
ride, to awaken the people from a neglect 
of their opportunities, to become torch- 
bearers of education and freedom, and to 
show the people what the public school 
means to their children and to their country. 


We have long heard of the power 
of morale in connection with warfare. 
Napoleon said: ‘In war morale as to the 
physical is as three to one.’”’ When inter- 
preted, these words of Napoleon mean that 
a vitalized thought is greater than a 
bullet, and that a principle is a more 
powerful weapon of warfare than a gun; 
that an organized army of one hundred 
thousand soldiers, armed with guns and 
morale will achieve greater victories on the 


battle line than an organized army of three 
hundred thousand soldiers with guns, but 
without morale. After all, the success of 
the school does not depend so much on 
school laws, systems, organizations, build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment, as it does on 
the life and leadership behind these things. 
An organized school system without morale 
is like a highly organized steam engine 
without fire under the boiler. What we need 
during this economic crisis when educa- 
tion is fighting to hold the gains it has made 
in the past, is more fire under the boiler, 
more morale in our school organizations. 
Take from a school its spirit and it would 
be an ideal without action, an organization 
without life, a teacher without inspiration, 
and a student without vision. 


In 1924, E. L. Cord of Cord corporation 
took over the Auburn Automobile Com- 
pany when it was on the financial rocks and 
about ready to pass out. Cord believed 
that morale was the fundamental source of 
success in every business enterprise. He 
proceeded to build a real organization and 
give it action and effectiveness, by vitaliz- 
ing it with the spirit of unity and co-opera- 
tion. Cord succeeded. He was compli- 
mented for his good work, and to this he 
replied: ‘“‘All I have done is swim in the 
Pacific, but the boys there have done a fine 
job.” What did he mean by this remark? 
Simply that he had developed morale in 
his organization. The thing public educa- 
tion in Kentucky and elsewhere needs at 
this time is a conscientious, determined 
leadership characterized by a morale that 
can come about only through the united 
effort of those who are lovers of freedom 
and who believe in the education of the 
child. 


President Bruce R. Payne of Peabody 
College in a recent radio address said: 
“Without the universal and enormous 
improvement in the intelligence received 
by the average citizen everywhere in the 
public schools during the last thirty years, 
the calm attitude, the patient forbearance, 
and the intelligent loyalty of the American 
citizen would have given way long ago to 
unreasoning propaganda and blind viclence. 
There is no more impressive spectacle in 
human history than the rise of the average 
of intelligence of the average man in 
America during the last three decades. 
No progress of the last thirty years is 
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comparable to that of our people’s schools. 
Garfield said: ‘True liberty can be safe 
only when suffrage is illuminated by 
education.” 


Numerous attacks have been made upon 
public education, including the teachers 
colleges and the university. One would 
think from hearing some of the criticisms 
that are being made, that these institutions 
are not a fundamental part of the system 
of public education, and that they are not 
vital necessities to the work of developing 
an efficient school system and disseminating 
universal intelligence among the people. 
The teachers colleges of the State were 
established to enable the teachers of 
Kentucky to have more life to give to the 
children of Kentucky. The work of the 
teachers colleges is too important to be 
misunderstood or treated indifferently, 
since it reverts directly to the youth of our 
Commonwealth. These institutions are 
inseparably linked with the public schools 
of the State. The public schools and the 
teachers colleges live and breathe together. 
We cannot injure one without injuring the 
other. Wecannot help the elementary and 
secondary schools, and especially the rural 
schools, by neglecting and criticizing those 
institutions and educational efforts that 
train the teachers. From the standpoint 
of public policy they are as important as 
the common schools, for in its final analysis, 
the success of the common schools depends 
upon the qualification of the teachers who 
have charge of them. 


It is a progressive statesmanship which 
realizes that if the teachers fail, the schools 
will fail, and that whatever is desired in the 
life of the State must be developed in the 
lives of the teachers who train the children 
of the State. We may have modern 
schoolhouses, longer school terms, local 
taxation, consolidation and all other things 
that enter into a well-ordered school and 
school community, but without the vitaliz- 
ing touch of qualified teachers, schoolhouses 
will become dead matter, school terms will 
be too long, local taxation unprofitable and 
consolidation a failure. The success of 
every school depends largely upon the 
essence of personality, upon a teacher who 
learns, who loves, who serves. No state 
will ever rise higher than her public school 
system. The public school system will not 
rise higher than her teachers, and her 


teachers are not likely to rise higher than 
those institutions that train the teachers. 


Some of us would rather our children 
should attend a school conducted under a 
tent, under a tree, or in a lighted cave, and 
be taught by a trained and free teacher of 
vision and initiative for three months in 
the year, than attend a school conducted 
in the most modern school building in this 
country and be taught by a poor teacher 
for ten months in the year. Every child, 
however, is entitled to a good school- 
house with modern equipment and proper 
environment and a good teacher for nine 
or ten months in the year. 


In its last analysis the teacher is the 
transmitter through whom every dollar 
appropriated for education must be trans- 
muted into life. If the transmitter is 
wrong the child will not hear. If the 
teacher is untrained the public school fund 
will be wasted. The work of transmuting 
the public school fund, and all other money 
raised for education, into effective human 
power and into a greater Kentucky, is the 
most vital economic and social problem 
that is now before the people. Fundamental 
educational progress recognizes every poor 
school as a tremendous waste to the com- 
munity and to the Commonwealth, and 
then it proceeds to have a better school, 
and to stop the waste by operating upon 
the teacher—by offering the teacher an 
opportunity to prepare for his chosen work. 


Add to the qualification of the teacher 
and to the scope and influence of teacher- 
training institutions and to all other 
agencies that develop teaching power, and 
you will subtract from a tremendous waste 
of the school fund and at the same time 
add to the intelligence and earning capacity 
of the people. Any citizen who tries to 
improve the educational affairs of the coun- 
try by withholding needed support from 
those institutions and all educational efforts 
designed to train teachers for a larger 
service, proceeds on the theory that the 
way to be rescued from a leaking boat is 
to make the leak larger and sink the boat. 
McCauley said: ‘For every pound you 
save in education you will spill five pounds 
in prosecutions, in prisons, in penal settle- 
ments.’’ There is a leak in professional 
personality, a leak caused by a lack of 
academic and professional training, a leak 
through which much of the public school 
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fund is passing and being wasted, that can 
be stopped only through the development 
of a better qualified, better paid, and more 
stable teaching profession. 


In a recent study of the value of the 
teacher made by the National Education 
Association, the following statement was 
issued: ‘In all ages since schools began, 
the supreme value which attaches to the 
personality and skill of the teachers has 
been recognized, and in this scientific age 
when we are possessed of the spirit to 
evaluate and distribute merit, many have 
attempted to state numerically the relative 
value of the teacher in the scheme of the 
school. Buildings, apparatus, and a teacher 
are the instruments used in the education 
of children. If the total effectiveness of 
these instrumentalities be rated at 100 
per cent what proportion of the total 
should be assigned to the teacher? Opinions 
will vary, but no discerning person will 
venture to rate the contribution of the 
teacher lower than 80 per cent of the 
success of the public school system.”’ 


When we reduce this statement to its 
last analysis, it means that 80 per cent of 
the success of the school depends upon the 
teacher ; that 80 per cent of the spiritual and 
intellectual value of the school depends 
upon the teacher in charge of the school; 
and that an efficient investment of $800 
of every $1,000 of the school fund depends 
upon the qualification of the teacher. It 
means that $20,800,000 of the $26,000,000 
—the total amount spent for all educational 
purposes in Kentucky last year—was either 
wasted or transmuted into a greater Ken- 
tucky by the teachers who had charge of the 
schools. It means that the major way to 
safeguard a waste of the school fund, 
to make effective a dissemination of the 
spiritual and intellectual values of life, 
and to have efficient schools is to have 
teachers of vision, character, and scholar- 
ship. 

It would be a stupid statesmanship for 
Kentucky to fail to provide for the educa- 
tion of her teachers, whose training and 
qualification for life and service determine 
the result of these millions of dollars. 
Kentucky has, through her efforts to develop 
a better qualified teaching profession, saved 
the Commonwealth millions of dollars, far 
in excess of what it has cost the State to 
establish and maintain the teachers colleges. 


Kentucky in my opinion has never made 
a better business, social, and industrial 
investment than when she made provision 
for the training of her teachers by establish- 
ing the teachers colleges and the College 
of Education of the University. 

The public school system, like all other 
endeavors fostered and maintained by 
human thought and energy, is not perfect. 
It is not what we would have it be; but, 
with all its faults, America cannot get 
along without it. Without it democracy 
would languish and die, unless we should 
create some other organization to take its 
place; and if we should do this, it would be a 
public school system or something the 
present public school system is trying to be. 
I can think of but one thing that would be 
better than our public school and that is a 
superior public school. I cannot think of 
any way of safeguarding and perpetuating 
America except through an_ organized 
effort established and maintained by the 
people in the interest of the development 
of an educated and dependable citizenship. 
Ruskin said: ‘‘There is but one cure for 
public distress and that is public education 
directed to make men more thoughtful, 
merciful, and just.” 

The depression is challenging our souls 
and testing our patriotism. It is calling 
upon us to adjust our lives and efforts to 
the conditions that exist and to have a 
sympathetic and constructive interest in 
every worthy program designed to solve 
the economic crisis that confronts us. 
It is our duty to have a discriminating 
vision of the needs and inherent rights of 
the child, and at the same time to interpret 
our deeds, and even our salaries, in the terms 
of the present economic crisis. It is our 
duty to rededicate our lives to the noble 
cause we represent and to make any 
sacrifice necessary to avoid a moratorium 
on education, which in the language of 
another would mean ‘a moratorium on 
civilization.” It is our duty to mobilize 
every human energy behind the school—to 
be of one heart, one mind, one body, creating 
a necessary and militant morale. It is our 
duty to recognize any wrongs that may 
exist in the system. of education, and to 
correct them; not to apologize for what we 
have done, but to confront the foes of the 
school with a child, a schoolhouse, a flag. 
It is our duty to fight, not to run; to 
advance, not to retreat. 








Kentucky High School Athletic 


Association 


By J. O. Lewis, 
Superintendent Fulton City Schools 


In 1916 some members of the Kentucky 
Education Association felt the need of doing 
something to co-ordinate and to organize 
the then nascent interest in high school 
athletics and to that end the Kentucky 
Education Association! appointed a com- 
mittee of which Dr. M. E. Ligon was made 
chairman to study the question and to make 
its report in 1917. The committee con- 
ducted its investigation and recommended 
to the Kentucky Education Association in 
19172 that a Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association be organized at once. Acting 
upon this recommendation such an organi- 
zation was made. Doctor Ligon was 
elected president and J. L. Foust was 
elected secretary of the new organization. 
During the sixteen years of its existence, 
there have been four presidents of the 
association—M. E. Ligon, C. I. Henry, 
Glen O. Swing, and W. F. O’Donnell—and 
two secretaries, J. L. Foust and R. E. Hill. 


It has at all times been the policy of the 
association to have all regulations govern- 
ing its functioning made at the annual 
meetings. Accordingly, practically every 
one of the original by-laws have been 
altered. The original by-laws* allowed a 
student to participate in high school 
athletics until he became twenty-one years 
of age, or until he had been in high school 
ten semesters, or until he had participated 
in high-athletics as a high school student 
for four years. At its annual meeting on 
April the 19th, 1933, the association 
changed the age limit to twenty years and 
the number of semesters to eight for 
participation in high school athletics. 
Heretofore, if a student was recognized 
as being regularly enrolled in high school, 
even for one day, it counted as one semes- 
ter’s attendance. This was changed so 
that a student must be enrolled for six 
weeks before it will count as one semester’s 
attendance. All these changes will become 


effective in September 1934. 


At first glance one may be inclined to 
believe that these rules are too stringent— 
that they will make many deserving 
students ineligible, unjustly. It is recog- 
nized that any rule will work a hardship 
upon some individuals. Still this fact 
does not justify an organization in not 
changing its regulations so as to meet new 
conditions. Kentucky and Kansas* were 
the only two states in the United States 
that did not have twenty-year and eight- 
semester regulations. This fact encouraged 
students who would become ineligible in 
their native states at the end of eight 
semesters and who would not be able to 
graduate, to transfer to a Kentucky School 
within the legal time limit in order that 
they might participate in athletics for the 
additional year, providing they were 
eligible in every other regard. Schools were 
not prone to discourage this practice as it 
did not violate any rule to enroll such 
students. Of course it is assumed that no 
school made a practice of seeking out these 
students and offering them inducements 
to enroll in it. 


If this were the only reason involved, it 
might not be sufficient to justify the 
changing of the eligibility requirements. 
The records of the Western Kentucky High 
School Athletic Conference’ for the past 
four years show a significant trend in regard 
to both the number of boys over twenty 
and the number of boys who were in high 
school for nine and ten semesters who 
participated in football. This conference 
is composed of sixteen high schools in 
Western Kentucky, viz.: Central City, 
Clay, Dawson Springs, Fulton, Greenville, 
Henderson, Hopkinsville, Marion, May- 
field, Morganfield, Murray, Owensboro, 
Paducah, Princeton, Providence, and Stur- 
gis. This trend is shown by the following 
table, which is based upon the number of 
boys who participated in football for the 
years indicated. 
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TEACHERS--IMMEDIATE WORK 


A few positions open for trained experienced 
teachers. Educational work. Age 23-45. Sum- 
mer or permanent. Good income. Give age, 
experience, training. Write W. F. QuARRIE & 
Co., 42 E. Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

















TaBLE I. THE NuMBER OF Boys OVER TWENTY 
YEARS OF AGE AND IN SCHOOL NINE AND 
TEN SEMESTERS WHO PLAYED FOOTBALL 
IN THE W. K. H. A. C. 1929-1932 











YEAR | NO. OVER | NO. IN HIGH SCHOOL NINE AND 
TWENTY TEN SEMESTERS 

1929 31 15 

1930 18 34 

1931 36 38 

1932 27 47 











These data are too few for definite con- 
clusions. Accepting them at face value they 
show that the number of boys over twenty 
made a substantial gain in a two-year 
period, while the number of boys in high 
school nine or ten semesters who were 
football players increased, yearly, to more 
than threefold within four years. 

Another interesting observation is that 
the outstanding teams of the conference 
for each of the four years have been teams 
that have had students who were twenty 
years of age and who were nine- and ten- 
semester students playing on them. 

A study of the eligibility records of 
seventy-seven members of the Kentucky 
High School Athletic Association who 
played football in 1932,° and who filed a 
record of the boys who participated in foot- 
ball games with the State Secretary, R. E. 
Hill, as is required of them by the by-laws 
of the association, shows that there were 
1,848 boys who participated in football in 
1932. Of these boys sixty-three, or three 
and one-half per cent, were twenty years 
of age prior to September the 1st, 1932, and 
that thirty-three boys became twenty 
years of age before November the 26th. 
This shows that more than five per cent 
of all the boys who played football for these 
seventy-seven schools were twenty years 
of age on or before November the 26th. 
The same study showed that seven per cent 
of the total number of boys were nine- and 
ten-semester students. 
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There are those who say that students 
are both encouraged and caused to fail in 
order that this may happen. _ SRL 
“At any rate, the data show that there is 
a tendency for the number of boys over 
twenty and the number in high school over 
eight semesters to increase. Any change 
of a constructive nature that will curb this 
undesirable tendency is well worth while. 
Contrary to the opinions of some, the com- 
petition will be as keen and the games just 
as interesting when played under the new 
conditions. The proof of this statement 
can be found by observing the type of foot- 
ball played by high school teams where the 
twenty-year and eight-semester regulations 
are in operation. 
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PROMISE YOURSELF 


To be strong that nothing can disturb 
your peace of mind. 


To talk health, happiness, and prosperity 
to every person you meet. 

To make all your friends feel that there 
is something in them. 


To look on the sunny side of everything 
and make your optimism come through. 


To think only of the best, to work only 
for the best, and to expect only the best. 


To be just as enthusiastic about the 
success of others as you are about your own. 


To forget the mistakes of the past and 
press on to the greater achievements of 
the future. 
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Are Too Many People Going to 
College in Kentucky?’ 


By WILLIAM C. JONEs, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


Are too many people going to college in 
Kentucky? The answer to this question 
depends upon the aims, purposes, and 
values of college training, as well as the 
need for college-trained people in the State. 
Harvard College was established in 1636 by 
the legislative body of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony for the purpose of guaranteeing 
an educated ministry to the churches after 
“the present ministers shall lie in the dust.” 
The curricula of the early colleges were 
ay developed to include preparation 
or the professions of law and medicine. 
Thus, we see that the aims and purposes 
of the early colleges in America were largely 
vocational. In 1819 when Jefferson founded 
the University of Virginia, it was his belief 
that the University should ‘‘advance the 
knowledge and well-being of mankind.” 
Jefferson was, therefore, the first American 
to establish an institution of higher learning 
for the purpose of giving broad cultural 
training in the numerous fields of knowl- 
edge. However, the scope of the University 
of Virginia of 1819 would be considered 
very limited today. 


The program of higher education today 
not only maintains for the future citizen- 
ship the vocational and professional aspects 
of the early college, but it has been ex- 
panded to include training for political, 
economic, and social leadership, leisure, 
moral responsibility, and physical efficiency. 
Through ail these years the growth in 
attendance in colleges has kept pace with 
the ever-widening curriculum. The public 
has recognized college training as a valuable 
asset. Parents have been, ambitious for 
their sons and daughters to have better 
educational advantages than they them- 
selves were privileged to enjoy. For the 
realization of this dream they have invari- 
ably turned to the college. That this is 
true is indicated by the fact that in 1900 
we had approximately 200,000 students in 


the colleges and universities of this country. 
In 1930 the number had increased to con- 
siderably more than one million. Recent 
estimates indicate that by 1940 college 
attendance will reach 1,500,000 students. 
This enormous increase in attendance not 
only represents the desire of parents to 
improve the educational advantages of 
their children, but it reflects a movement 
in society for a type of education never 
equaled in the early history of this country 
or of any other country. Today higher 
education is recognized by our leaders as 
indispensable for the development of 
national life and the perpetuity of society. 


Every activity of organized society 
recognizes the value of college training. 
According to data compiled from the 
biographical sketches in the _ congres- 
sional directory of the Seventy-second 
Congress, more than eighty-five per cent 
of the membership of that body was college 
trained. This percentage does not include 
those who were trained in business colleges. 
Who's Who in America is a directory of the 
leaders of the nation. The statistics con- 
cerning the education of those listed in the 
1928-29 volume of this publication show 
that 73.63 per cent of the entries graduated 
from institutions of collegiate rank, and 
that an additional 11.46 per cent had some 
training at this level. In other words, the 
percentage of college-trained persons was 
85.09 per cent. In spite of the fact that 
only 4.55 per cent of the total population 
above the age of twenty-one years is 
college trained, this group contributes 
slightly more than 85 per cent of these 
leaders. In commenting on the value to 
society of these college-trained men and 
women, the editors of Who’s Who in 
America state: 


“Inclusion of a name in the book is in itself 
recognition of a considerable measure of worthy 
achievement, and it is reasonable to assume that 
the educational attainment observable throughout 


*Abstract of address delivered before Department of Colleges and Teachers Colleges of the K. E. A., April 20, 1933. 
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the volume is most conducive to creditable nota- 
bility in the various departments of useful en- 
deavor.... if. the well-educated are 
most freely represented i in Who’s Who in America, 
the conclusion is inescapable that education pays.” 


Economists point to the value of educa- 
tion to the state in building attitudes of 
civic and social responsibility. _ Doctor 
Senior calls attention to the relation be- 
tween economic welfare, internal stability 
and education when he says: 


‘Next to security, education is the great promoter 
of wealth, and perhaps there are few modes by which 
it promotes wealth so powerfully as by promoting 
internal security. The only instrument wielded 
by the law is fear. It represses violence and fraud 
by the threat of punishment but does not even 
attempt to diminish the rapacity and ferocity which 
occasion them. This is the duty of education.” 


The very existence of democratic govern- 
ment in the end depends upon the intel- 
ligence of the general mass of citizens; and 
it is only through a system of public 
education extending from the elementary 
school through the university that adequate 
citizenship training is provided. The 
colleges and universities of the United 
States constitute a laboratory for citizen- 
ship training. Here are employed more 
than one million of the future leaders and 
outstanding citizens of the nation. The 
training provided in these institutions is a 
stronger force for safeguarding society than 
is the protection which the army and navy 
afford. Just as West Point and Annapolis 
constitute the sources of the future leader- 
ship for the army and navy, so the colleges 
and universities constitute laboratories for 
the development of outstanding citizens 
and leaders in a democratic society. 


As the social structure becomes more 
complex, the problems of citizenship will 
become more difficult to solve. The inven- 
tive genius of mankind is responsible for the 
development of hundreds of devices which 
tend to decrease the amount of time 
required to earn a living and increase the 
amount of time available for leisure. The 
United States Senate has recently passed 
a bill to reduce the length of the working 
week of the industrial worker to thirty 
hours. This vote of approval indicates a 
trend with respect to the industrial organi- 
zation of the future. With a constantly 
contracting working day and working week 
the problem of the employment of leisure 
time assumes a significance which it has 


never had before. The nation will find 
its power or its weakness in the leisure- 
time activities of its citizenship. Society 
must not only make it possible for individ- 
uals to earn a living, but must teach them 
to live. 


Democratic society is dependent to a 
very great extent upon the development of 
business and industry. Practically all of 
the engineers, scientists, and other experts 
needed by business are being trained by 
these institutions; and the responsibility 
for a large share of the industrial research 
has been assumed by them. 


The state is dependent upon institutions 
of higher education for the teachers of its 
future citizens. California requires college 
graduation as the minimum preparation 
necessary for entering the teaching profes- 
sion. Two years of college training have 
been recognized by educational leaders 
throughout the nation as the minimum prep- 
aration necessary for beginning teachers. 
This standard has become the minimum 
legal requirement for elementary teachers 
in a majority of the states. Standardizing 
agencies throughout the nation require 
college graduation as the minimum prepa- 
ration for teaching in accredited secondary 
schools. 


Education contributes much toward 
developing a sense of moral and social 
responsibility in the individual. In a 
recent statement prepared by Warden 
Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing concerning 
the amount of education of five hundred 
criminals admitted consecutively to Sing 
Sing prison in 1932, he says— 

“that criminal characteristics are not as liable to 
gain a foothold with the scholastic success as with 
the individual who resisted educational influences, 
and that extensive schooling reduces the viciousness 


in the individual who, despite all wholesome influ- 
ences, is headed for a prison cell.” 


Of these five hundred and five cases 
only five claim to be college graduates, and 
only forty-five claim to have had as much 
training as that represented by high- 
school graduation. 


Education at the college level is not 
solely an agency for advancing the welfare 
of the state. It is becoming increasingly 
important to the individue!. To the boy 


or girl with professional or social ambitions 
a college education is a necessity. 
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Not only is the demand for college- 
trained men and -women increasing, but 
experience shows that college training 
increases the possibilities of success. A 
statement issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education says: 


“Statistics based on data gathered from the 
experience of one hundred business houses and 
covering a period of three or four years, show that 
about 90 per cent of the college men were successful 
in*rising to large salaries and responsible positions 
as compared with 25 per cent of non-college men.” 


In 1926 Dean Everett W. Lord made a 
study of the occupational incomes earned 
in that year by 7,376 men. The formal 
education of these men ranged from that of 
elementary grades to that of advanced 
college degrees. His conclusions as to the 
comparative money value of elementary 
high school and college education were 
briefly as follows: The average man with 
an elementary education goes to work as a 
boy of fourteen and earns a total of $64,000 
by the time he reaches the age of sixty. 
The average high-school graduate goes to 
work at eighteen and by the time he has 
reached sixty years of age has earned 
$88,000 or $24,000 more than that earned 
by the graduate of the elementary school. 
The average college graduate goes to work 
at twenty-two and earns $160,000 by the 
time he is sixty years of age. Dean Lord 
concludes that the $72,000 more which the 
college graduate earns than the high school 
graduate represents the cash value of a 
college education. 

There are many compensations to be 
had from a college education besides 
financial returns and professional oppor- 
tunities. The values of intellectual and 
spiritual living doubtless surpass those of 
mere economic existence. It is in the 
college that ambitions are aroused and 
ideals are rooted. On the college campus 
many friendships are formed that last 
through life and are often useful business 
connections in after years. The college is 
a laboratory for developing the ability to 
enjoy and appreciate the finer things of 
life. Here students learn to live as well as 
to make a living. 


The age group eighteen to twenty-one 
inclusive is the typical college age. Accord- 
ing to a report recently released jointly by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 


ment of Teaching and the United States 
Office of Education, the enrollment of 
college students in 1929-30 in Kentucky 
in both publicly and privately supported 
institutions per 1,000 inhabitants eighteen 
to twenty-one years of age inclusive was 102. 
The corresponding figures for the states 
which bound Kentucky were: Illinois, 159; 
Indiana, 120; Missouri, 136; Ohio, 149; 
Tennessee, 119; Virginia, 132; West Vir- 
ginia, 96. California has approximately 
twice as many (200) students per unit of 
population of college age as does Kentucky. 
As indicated above, all of the states which 
bound Kentucky except West Virginia have 
more students per unit of population at the 
college age than does Kentucky, and on 
the basis of units of total population, West 
Virginia ranks slightly higher than does 
Kentucky. Two-thirds of all of the states 
have more college students per unit of 
population in the age group eighteen to 
twenty-one years inclusive than does 
Kentucky. Thus, it is easily seen that the 
number of college students in Kentucky is 
small as compared with the number in 
Other states. 


The colleges of Kentucky have not been 
able to meet the professional needs of the 
State. The teaching profession is an 
example of this deficiency. According to 
statistics recently compiled by the State 
Department of Education, there were in 
October 1931, 9,348 teachers whose qualifi- 
cations were below two years of standard 
college training employed in the schools of 
Kentucky. There were 3,612 teachers 
with two and four years of college training 
without positions. If only teachers hold- 
ing certificates based on two years or more 
of college training had been employed, 
there would have been 5,736 vacancies in 
the schools of Kentucky. This fact alone 
indicates that too many people are not 
going to college in Kentucky. There are 
doubtless many communities in Kentucky 
where other professional needs of the people 
are not adequately filled. 


All indications point to the conclusion 
that too many people are not going to 
college in Kentucky. Thirty-six states 
have more students per unit of population 
of college age than does Kentucky. Ken- 
tucky cannot maintain her business, social, 
economic, and intellectual standing among 
the states if fewer people attend college 
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than are now attending. The extent to 
which future citizens of the Commonwealth 
secure training at the college level will 
determine largely their opportunities for 
outstanding service. Obviously, there are 
some people attending college who cannot 
profit by this type of training. The 
essential limitation upon attendance on 
colleges in Kentucky is the requirement 
that the student be capable of profiting 
by the work offered. As long as he is able 
to show evidence of a continuing and 
developing ability to learn at the college 
level, he should not be denied this privilege. 
The welfare of the State will be promoted 
by the opportunities which it affords future 
citizens to prepare better to meet the 
constantly advancing demands of effective 
service in a complicated society. Kentucky 
will not have too many people in college 
until she has too many capable, moral, 
religious, social, economic, and _ political 
leaders, too many able lawyers, too many 
skillful doctors, too many good business 
men, too many great teachers, and too 
many worthy citizens in all walks of life.. 


Enjoying our world does not depend 
only upon the alertness of our senses. It 
depends also upon the capacity of our 
minds to offer such congenial harborage 
that the new sensation, when it comes, will 
come to stay. This means that we can 
enjoy things more, the more we know about 
them. Simply to be able to call the 
elements of beauty by their right names 
helps us to relive them. Intellectually 
to grasp an object of enjoyment is to 
possess it more securely. We take more 
pleasure in the stars if we know their 
names. We listen better to birds if we 
can distinguish them. We hear a symphony 
with deeper absorption if we know some- 
thing of its harmonies. 


To one mind, every fact is a stark fact, 
and nothing else; but for the mind which 
has round it that divine aura which we 
call imagination, every new suggestion 
blazes into its scintillating suggestion of a 
thousand bright things.—Walter Russell 
Bowie. > 















Some Phases of the Work of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Commission 


By James W. CAMMACK, JR. 


The Kentucky Educational Commission 
has been at work for a year. Numerous 
articles appearing in Kentucky publications 
along with the special K. E. A. section of 
the April 16th issue of the Courier-Journal 
furnish a fair picture of the progress of this 
work. In brief, these statements have 
dealt with (1) needs of the public schools 
in Kentucky, (2) the necessity for a study 
of these needs, (3) the purpose and plan 
of work of the Commission, (4) how the 
commission’s work is financed, and (5) 
progress and possible results of this work. 


All of us have been more or less aware 
of the school needs in this State for some 
time, but some of the conditions brought to 
light by various committees working under 
the direction of the Commission are sur- 
prising, to say the least. These committee 
reports will be published in the final report 
of the Commission. It is hoped that this 
report may be ready for distribution early 
in the fall. The publication of a creditable 
report by the Commission, however, will, 
in no sense, cure the ailments of our schools. 
At best, this report can reveal only the 
significant inequalities in our program of 
public school service, along with recom- 
mendations for the improvement of such 
conditions. Some of the recommendations 
will call for immediate action for the sake 
of economy and efficiency, while others will 
call for the long-time planning prerequisite 
to a more effective and efficient system of 
organization and administration for the 
schools. 


As the work of the Commission pro- 
gressed, it seemed advisable to provide a way 
of making known to the school forces and 
the general public some of the findings and 
results of the committee studies. It was 


felt that the interpretation of the work of 
the Commission to the public was quite as 
important as the carrying out of the study. 
Within the past few months, some effort 
has been expended in this direction, and 
some good work has been done. The prepa- 


ration of the special K. E. A. edition of the 
Courier-Journal and the Educational Bul- 
letin, issued by the State Department, 
represent but a part of this phase of the 
work of the Commission. Lack of funds 
and time, however, will not warrant the 
Commission in doing much more work of 
this nature. 


It is gratifying to note that the board 
of directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association has initiated a most satisfactory 
plan for interpreting the needs of the 
schools. A special committee has been 
appointed, composed of the present presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Mr. Harper Gatton; the newly-elected 
president, Mr. D. Y. Dunn; the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and chairman 
of the Kentucky Educational Commission, 
Mr. James H. Richmond; a member of the 
board of directors of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, Mr. Porter Hopkins; and 
a lay member, to be selected by this group. 


It is my understanding that the board 
of directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association will appropriate funds sufficient 
to carry on this program. Even the work 
of this special interpretation committee, 
adequately financed, will avail little unless 
all of those engaged in school work in this 
State, both public and private, assist in 
taking the needs of the schools to the 
people. It is unnecessary to point out 
that even though the act creating a Com- 
mission specifies that it confine its studies 
to public education, the welfare of all the 
institutions of higher learning in this State, 
both public and private, is directly depend- 
ent upon the welfare of the public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


One contribution of the Commission’s 
work will be a proposed re-codification 
of our school laws. The matter rests with 
the school forces and the public as to 
whether or not this code report will be just 
another commission report or whether it 
will actually become the basis for satis- 
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factory plans of reorganization of public 
education in this Commonwealth. To me, 
it seems too optimistic to hope that all the 
legislation necessary for an improved school 
service may be enacted by the next 
General Assembly. Indeed, some feel that 
it is expecting too much to ask for a new 
school code, sane and simple in nature and 
made applicable to all types of school 
districts, in place of the present code under 
which each of the six types of school districts 
has its own school law, to say nothing of the 
various provisions of the statutes applying 
to public higher education. 


Be this as it may, if we are unsuccessful 
in accomplishing our goals during the next 
General Assembly, let us determine now 
that we will work more earnestly and effec- 
tively thereafter for the improvement of 
school conditions. Surely, the public will 
not long remain unconcerned about many 
of the conditions which will be revealed in 
the Commission’s report. Some of the 
most significant findings will be treated 
below. 


A1iMs REPORT 


1. Education is a state function. From the 
time of George Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
America’s eminent statesmen and leaders have com- 
mitted themselves in unmistakable language to the 
effect that education is the instrument by which 
popular government is maintained. 


The makers of our State Constitution did not 
want any doubt left in the mind of the public, and 
particularly the mind of the General Assembly, with 
respect to the importance of education in the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky. In Section 183 of the 
Constitution, they charged the law-makers of the 
State in these words: ‘‘The General Assembly shall 
by appropriate legislation provide for an efficient 
system of common schools throughout the State.” 
Through the decades of the State’s history, many 
decisions of the Court of Appeals have emphasized 
the fact that public education is a fundamental 
and indisputable function of the State. Pages 
could be quoted from the decisions of the highest 
court upholding legislation designed to promote 
public education. The primary responsibility in 
providing for an adequate system of schools for the 
children of Kentucky belongs to the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky. 


2. Schools are established and maintained for 
the education of children. When buildings are 
erected to improve real estate values, when large 
taxpayers seek membership on school boards in 
order to keep dewn school taxes, and when teachers 
are appointed because they are related to trustees, 
school officials, or influential citizens, schools are 
being maintained for the benefit of adults, and not 
for the benefit of the children who are supposed to 
be educated in them. There are literally hundreds 
of cases in Kentucky where trustees and board 





members have secured their election primarily 
for the purpose of appointing a near relative as 


teacher in the local school. Such a practice 
cannot be permitted to prevail indefinitely with- 
out undermining the ideals of the citizenship 
of astate. This Commission calls upon the citizen- 
ship of Kentucky to accept the philosophy that 
schools are maintained for the benefit of children 
and not for the promotion of the interests of adults. 


ADMINISTRATION REPORT 


1. Due largely to an act of our last General 
Assembly, whereby the number of subdistrict 
trustees was increased from one to three for each 
subdistrict, we are now faced with the condition 
under which approximately 23,000 school officers 
are directing the activities of some 17,000 teachers. 


2. Our 613,569 children, of which 541,368 were 
in the elementary schools and 72,201 in the high 
schools last year, resided in 380 school districts, of 
which 120 were county school districts, 68 city 
school districts, and 192 graded school districts, 
In round numbers, the 192 graded school districts 
made provision for the education of 8 per cent of 
the school population, while the 188 county and 
city districts made provision for the remaining 
92 per cent of our school population. 

3. Two-thirds of our 710,000 children in the 
school census, ages six through eighteen, reside in 
county school districts. 


4. There are 124 graded school districts with 
fewer than 300 children in the school census. 


5. Last year there were approximately 760 public 
high schools in Kentucky, and of this number 
approximately 340 were one-and two-teacher high 
schools. 


6. While there are some splendid consolidated 
schools in Kentucky, a review of the conditions 
set out above, and others revealed below, warrants 
the conclusion that we have scarcely begun to 
effect satisfactory plans of reorganization and 
consolidation of our schools. 


7. Sound educational theories and practices 
are counter-wise to our plan of State educational 
organization and supervision. 

With the view of remedying the condi- 
tions set out above, the Commission has 
gone on record as favoring a lay State Board 
of Education appointed by the Governor, 
consisting of seven members appointed for 
seven-year terms, if the Constitution will 
so permit. It will recommend to the 
Legislature that a constitutional amend- 
ment be proposed which will remove the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion from popular election and permit the 
newly-constituted State Board of Education 
to select a Commissioner of Education. 
The Commission will recommend that the 
minimum school district have at least 
three hundred and fifty census pupils 
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residing therein, and that, in so far as 
possible all school districts be operated 
under the same school laws. Other signifi- 
cant recommendations affecting the organ- 
ization and administration of the public 
elementary and secondary schools will be 
made by the Commission, along with which 
will be a recommendation to place full 
responsibility for the administration of the 
various school districts on their respective 
boards and their duly selected agents. 
The Commission will make recommenda- 
tions also for the co-ordination and unifica- 
tion of the functions and services of State- 
maintained institutions of higher learning. 


Factors AFFECTING THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE CURRICULUM 


When one views the vast differences in 
the curriculum offerings in the various 
types of school districts and in various 
regions of the State, he wonders how the 
schools have progressed as well as they 
have. Viewed from any angle, the elemen- 
tary schools of this State have been grossly 
discriminated against in length of term, 
type of teacher employed, instruction sup- 
plies and equipment, including library 
materials, type of building, type of organi- 
zation, or otherwise. So important is the 
need for curriculum reorganization in the 
State that the Commission has recom- 
mended that a comprehensive study be 
made of curriculum needs for the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. It is believed 
by many that this study should be launched 
not later than September of the present 
school year. Teachers and administrators 
throughout the State should be called upon 
to work with the representatives of various 
institutions of higher learning in the State 
in the making of a thorough investigation 
of curriculum needs. 


It is significant that the Normal Execu- 
tive Council has already made provision for 
the creation of a special committee to study 
teacher-training problems. This com- 
mittee is composed of the director of 
teacher training in the State Department 
of Education, Dr. R. E. Jaggers, chairman; 
dean of Morehead State Teachers College, 
Mr. William H. Vaughan; dean of Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Mr. 
F. C. Grise; director of research of Fastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Dr. 
W. C. Jones; president of Murray State 


Teachers College, Mr. John W. Carr; dean 
of College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Mr. W. S. Taylor; dean of 
Union College, Mr. Maurice F. Seay; 
president of the Kentucky Education 
Association, Mr. Harper Gatton; and 
president of the Kentucky State Industrial 
College, Mr. R. B. Atwood. This com- 
mittee has had its first meeting and has 
planned its course of action for the imme- 
diate future. It will study problems affect- 
ing the supply and demand of teachers, 
laboratory schools, and_teacher-training 
curricula. 


STATUS AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


According to the latest figures available 
there are approximately 24,500 certificates 
in force in this State. Of this number, 
slightly more than 13,000 have been issued 
on two or more years of college training, 
the remaining certificates being issued on 
less than two years of college training. 
When it is considered that there are some 
17,000 teaching positions in the State, it 
can be seen readily that there is not an 
over-supply of trained teachers in Ken- 
tucky, if we consider two years the mini- 
mum requirement for a trained teacher. 
Certainly this standard would be low 
enough. 


Furthermore, of the persons employed in 
these 17,000 positions during the school 
year 1931-32, there were 9,000 having less 
than two years of college training, which 
means, in brief, that of the 11,000 certifi- 
cates issued on two or more years of college 
work, in force in the fall of the year 1931, 
there were approximately 4,000 not in use. 
There is no justification whatever for such a 
condition in any state. The primary 
cause of this condition results from low 
certification qualifications coupled with 
the abominable practice of permitting sub- 
district trustees virtually to name teachers 
in county school districts, along with the 
practice of some city and graded school 
boards of employing home talent without 
regard to the educational qualifications 
of teachers and the needs of the elementary 
school children. 


The evidence seems to justify the state- 
ment that we need approximately 2,000 
new teachers each year. While the tenure 
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of Kentucky teachers has been brief in the 
past, the extreme economic conditions 
today have greatly increased tenure. It 
seems improbable that the Commission 
can escape two fundamental recommenda- 
tions applying to teachers; (1) that no new 
teacher be permitted to enter the teaching 
service after September 1934, or, at the 
latest, September 1935, with less than two 
years of college training, including satis- 
factory work in practice teaching; and (2) 
that boards of education be permitted to 
select teachers in accordance with sound 
educational theories and policies. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


A majority of the school buildings in the 
State are inadequately lighted, poorly 
heated and ventilated, and sadly lacking 
in proper facilities for drinking water, 
indoor toilets, and sewage disposal. Condi- 
tions are particularly distressing in the 
smaller rural schools of the State. There 
are 7,244 school buildings in the county 
school districts, and 82 per cent of the 
school enrollment in these districts attends 
the 6,776 schools containing three rooms or 
less. Ninety-six per cent of these schools 
are of frame construction. The great 
majority are poorly planned, of box-like 
structure, with windows on both sides, and 
are located on inadequate sites. Condi- 
tions in the independent graded schools are 
little better. Ninety of the 242 indepen- 
dent graded school buildings are of frame 
construction. Forty-one of the indepen- 
dent graded schools were erected prior to 
1907. These schools are poorly designed, 
lacking in desirable features and, in many 
instances, actually unsafe. It is interesting 
to note that 61 of the 382 city school 
buildings consist of four rooms or less. 
Many of these small schools are temporary 
structures, designed to relieve overcrowded 
conditions. One hundred forty-six of the 
city schools were constructed prior to 1907. 


There are, of course, in all the districts, 
school buildings of modern up-to-date 
construction, but these are in the minority. 


In 1930 the value of public property 
used for schools was estimated as 1.68 per 
cent of the State wealth of Kentucky. In 
this connection, the sub-committee on 
school buildings and grounds has reported 
some interesting facts to the Commission. 





1. Value of school property per {hs 
82.00 


ENGHEMOEY. << <c5.0c es siercees 
U.S. (average)............ 242.00 
BNC WS GEN ooo occcieis seo areavate 407.00 
2. Per capita indebtedness— 
PSOTCCM Sar io. fs.08! 0 oi 15 '6.a0e $ 20.12 
U.S; (average). .......6.05% 114.08 
WIN Gwellermeie cy los otdkie 321.69 


The neighboring state of Ohio has a total bonded 
indebtedness of $200,000,000, nearly twelve times 
as much as Kentucky, whose bonded indebtedness 
is $17,000,000, half of which belongs to Louisville. 


3. Value of school property by types of districts 
(based on A. D. A.)\— — 
Property Equipment 
County district....$ 55.47 $10.16 
Graded school 
GSMO. 066655 124.02 12.59 
City district...... 215.29 20.01 


This committee has made the following 
significant recommendations: 


1. Many school districts should be increased in 
size to permit a more economical and efficient 
administration and organization. With few excep- 
tions this will permit districts to pay-as-they-go on 
new schoolhouse construction, thus tending to 
eliminate the expensive practice of issuing bonds. 
This should result in the erection of larger and better 
school buildings on more adequate sites. 


2. The State should be given the authority to 
require that every school building program be 
preceded by a careful study to determine the actual 
needs and resources of the district planning the 
building program. 


3. The State should be given the necessary 
authority to condemn school property that is unsafe, 
and to see that every new school building is educa- 
tionally designed, hygienically correct, and properly 
located. 


ScHOOL Costs 


The report of the committee on school 
costs has received considerable attention 
in newspapers in this State during the past 
two or three weeks. I doubt whether there 
has ever been a better statement prepared 
on the cost of education in Kentucky. 
This committee, working under the direc- 
tion of Dr. H. H. Hill, superintendent of 
city schools, Lexington, is to be commended 
for the splendid piece of work it has done. 
This report points out among other things: 


1. Of the total State expenditures in the fiscal 
year 1931-32, amounting to $34,076,164.84, exclu- 
sive of local and federal funds and exclusive of 
certain revolving fund expenditures, roads received 
42.9 per cent}; education received 28.7 per cent; 
charities, corrections, and ‘dependents received 
9.4 per cent; and other governmental! activities 
received 19.0 per cent. 
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2. Of the $9,765,995.94 spent by the State 
for the Common School Fund and for the seven 
institutions of higher learning .5 of one per cent 
was spent by the State Department of Education; 
66.9 per cent was allocated to the common schools; 
and 32.6 per cent was spent by the seven institutions 
of higher learning. 


3. The total cost to the taxpayers of Kentucky 
in 1931-32 for all State and local educational 
expenditures was $26,823,334.92, of which the 
State Department of Education spent .2 of one per 
cent; the elementary and secondary schools spent 
87.9 per cent, and the seven higher institutions 
$3,183,809.92, or 11.9 per cent. 


4. Of the $23,587,525 expended for public 
elementary and secondary education, 80.4 per cent 
was for current expenses, 12.2 per cent was for 
debt service, and 7.4 per cent was for capital outlay. 


5. For the fiscal year 1931-32, Kentucky spent 
$31.59 per pupil enrolled in the public schools for 
current expenses including interest, a reduction 
cf $3.07 per pupil since 1929-30. 


6. In 1931-32 Kentucky provided common 
school education for 25,515 more pupiis than in 
1929-30 for $1,810,082 less money. 


7. Kentucky spends more than three times as 
much for a year of education in high school as for a 
year of education in the elementary school. 


8. According to an analysis of salary costs in 
621 county elementary schools, better trained 
teachers with more experience are provided in 
schools of four or more teachers than in one-, two-, 
and three-teacher schools and at no appreciable 
difference in cost. 


The recommendations made by the 
Costs Committee are worthy of considera- 
tion. They are: 


1. Certain changes in existing laws and practices 
in Kentucky, enumerated elsewhere, should be 
made to provide a better quality and quantity of 
education for the amount of money now being 
expended. 


2. Along-term program for judicious elimination 
of small elementary and secondary schools should 
be initiated at once. 


3. A greater share of common school costs 
should be assumed by the State in order to equalize 
educational opportunity and reduce local school 
burdens. 


4. The curricular offerings of the institutions 
of higher learning in Kentucky should be so co-ordi- 
nated that their programs in the aggregate will 
constitute an adequate but more economica! system 
of higher education. 


5. On account of the cost, no additional publicly 
supported institutions of higher learning should be 
established in Kentucky for another generation at 
least. The Commonwealth of Kentucky cannot 
reasonably be expected to support more than 
seven institutions of higher learning. 


6. In the near future a careful study should be 
made to determine if the same amount of money 
now appropriated for the two colored institutions 


will not buy a better quality of education for a 
greater quantity of students if the two were con- 
solidated into one institution. Less than 9 per cent 
of Kentucky’s population is colored. 


ScHOOL SUPPORT 


The Committee on School Support 
assumed one of the largest responsibilities 
in the furtherance of the Commission’s 
program. Mr. Martin, director of the 
Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Kentucky, and his associates on the 
committee and in his office have done a vast 
amount of work on this all-important 
problem. The final report of the Support 
Committee will be considered by the 
Commission at its meeting, to be held in 
this city, May 13th. The preliminary 
report of this Committee points out: 


1. In comparison with the support of other 
functions, the State Government of Kentucky is 
now making 31.1 per cent less provision for educa- 
tion than it did ten years ago. In the amount of 
money per child made available for common schools, 
Kentucky occupies the low rank of forty-second 
among the states. The decline in the value of 
common school property has been even greater 
in comparison with other states. 


2. The proportion of total state and local tax 
revenues devoted to the support of common school 
system has declined about 13 per cent, giving Ken- 
tucky in 1929-30 a rank of thirty-fourth among 
the several states in this respect. 


3. The extent to which the various school 
districts utilize local taxation as a means of support 
is shown by the fact that in 1931-32 the average 
local tax rates ranged from $0.62 in county districts 
to $1.28 in third-class cities. As partly off-setting 
the difference, county subdistricts levied sub- 
stantial taxes in about half of the counties. 


4. Investigations show a pathetic lack of equality 
of educational opportunity in the various parts 
of the State. For example, in one county levying 
a $0.50 tax rate the amount raised per pupil enrolled 
is about $4.00; while in another district having 
exactly the same school tax rate the amount raised 
is about $52.00. The inequality thus pictured is 
more obvious still when it is noticed that the same 
county which can raise by its local tax only about 
$4.00 a pupil contains a graded school district in 
which the amount of money raised per pupil is well 
over $30.00. 


5. If every district levied the maximum rate 
permitted by law, the situation would not be 
repaired but would be made worse. A large number 
of districts, if they levied the maximum rates 
permitted by law, could raise only about $5.00 per 
pupil; whereas, other districts could raise over $100, 
and one district nearly $400. 


After discussing other aspects of the 
problem of inequality, the sub-committee 
on School Support points out that the 
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immediate remedy lies in the development 
of a larger State fund and a correspondingly 
reduced local tax. 

In consideration of the extreme condi- 
tions facing school districts and the great 
need for rehabilitation of our Common 
School Fund, the Commission went on 
record in February as favoring an increase 
in this fund. After setting out certain 
imperative needs of school districts, the 
Commission resolved, “That it is of para- 
mount importance that relief be brought 
to many Kentucky schools and_ that 
definite effort be madeto supplement means 
of support now given Kentucky school 
districts which are unable to maintain the 
minimum requirements of a standard school 
after having exhausted their taxing powers.” 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Steps have already been taken to 
strengthen accounting and budgetary prac- 
tices in the school districts of this State. 
Virtually all of the recommendations of 
the committee studying financial adminis- 
tration problems have been put into 
operation by the State Board of Education 
and the State Department of Education. 
An important recommendation of this 
committee is that there should be a uniform 
accounting system installed by all districts 
in the State. The same general type of 
recommendation was made applying to 
budgetary practices. The committee will 
show some of the striking conditions 
resulting from poor salary schedule prac- 
tices throughout the State and, in all 
probability, will recommend some practical 
salary schedule plan for the State as a 
whole. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
NEGRO EDUCATION 


A committee created to investigate 
special problems applying to the education 
of Negro children has prepared a report 
which sets out in a very clear and concise 
manner the pressing needs of Negro 
schools. In all probability, this report will 
be included in the final report of the Com- 
mission as a separate chapter. 


OTHER COMMITTEES 


ADULT EDUCATION AND EDUCATION OF 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN — Committees 


studying the problem of the education of 
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handicapped children and adult education 
have prepared significant reports on these 
two special types of education. Suffice it to 
say that both reports represent pioneer 
work in their respective fields and are 
worthy of consideration of all persons 
interested in the welfare of our State. 

CopE CoMMITTEE—As has been pointed 
out on numerous occasions, it will be the 
work of the Code Committee to incorporate 
recommendations of the various committees 
into a revised and simplified school code. 
A great deal of work has been done by this 
committee thus far, but it is improbable 
that it will complete its work before some 
time during the fall. 


CONCLUSION 


As I pointed out earlier, all of this work, 
which would do credit to any state, will 
amount to little of immediate value unless 
all of us assume the responsibility of doing 
missionary work for the cause of the public 
schools. There is little possibility for 
increased support for the schools during the 
school year 1933-34. The year ahead will 
be the darkest in the modern history of 
public education in Kentucky. 

It is improbable that many of us will 
agree in full with all of the Commission’s 
recommendations, but we must realize that 
we have reached the time when personal 
views, whims, and prejudices must be 
submerged for the benefit of the 700,000 
school children of this State. The needs 
of the school children and the welfare of the 
future of Kentucky have prompted the 
Commission in all its deliberations and 
should prompt us in the furtherance of its 
program. 
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The Long and the Short of It 


By JAMeEs B. HEIRD, 
Superintendent Woodford County Schools 


THE LonG 


Miss A. is a rural school teacher. 


Miss A. is careful of her personal 
appearance. 


Miss A. always arrives early. 


Miss A. teaches the legal hours 
every day; heaped full, running over. 


Miss A. can be depended upon to 
be on duty. 


Miss A.’s pupils keep their out- 
buildings clean. 


Miss A.’s school yard has plantings 
and walks. 


Miss A. teaches many new games. 


Miss A.’s pupils are good. 


Miss A.’s_ furniture is properly 
arranged with no desks against 
the walls. 

Miss A. wants good light. Her 


shades are arranged so that her 
schoolroom is a work shop. 


Miss A. seats her pupils by grades. 


Miss A.’s pupils keep their desks in 
order and the floor clean around 
them. 


Miss A.’s room has a few pictures, 
some plants, sash curtains, and 
exhibit of pupil’s work. 

Miss A. uses clothes hangers, one for 
each pupil. 

Miss A. has no “In and Out” cards. 
Miss A.’s pupils sing every day. 
They have school song books. 
Miss A.’s pupils enjoy literary and 
musical programs. 

Miss A. is familiar with the course 
of study. 


Miss A. gives much time to individ- 
ual pupils. 


Miss A. interests’ her pupils in the 
things about them. 


THE SHORT 


Miss Q. is a rural school keeper. 


Miss Q. is careless about her personal 
appearance. 


Miss Q. always arrives late. 


Miss Q. dismisses early when she can 
find an excuse for it. 


Miss Q. takes a day off occasionally. 


Miss Q.’s pupils litter up their out- 
buildings. 


Miss Q.’s school yard appears neglected. 


Miss Q.’s pupils have no new games. 
Miss Q.’s 


Miss Q.’s furniture is not tastefully 
arranged. 


pupils are bad. 


Miss Q. is not interested in light. Her 
shades are drawn as in a bedroom. 


Miss Q. seats her pupils promiscuously. 


Miss Q.’s pupils keep their desks in dis- 
order and the floors dirty. 


Miss Q.’s room is bare, with no decora- 
tions. 


Miss Q. drives nails in the wall, or uses 
nothing. 


Miss Q. has “In and Out”’ cards. 


Miss Q.’s pupils never sing. They have 
no song books. 


Miss Q.’s pupils do not enjoy musical 
and literary programs. 


Miss Q. is ignorant of the course of study. 


Miss Q. 
pupils. 
Miss Q. teaches only from the book. 


gives no time to individual 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


Miss A. teaches her pupils geography, 
the interesting world about them. 


Miss A. teaches her pupils how the 
people of each country look, dress, 
eat, live, and work. 


Miss A.’s pupils are taught how 
worthy the races of other nations are. 


Miss A.’s pupils are taught to read 
by sentences. 


Miss A. does organized pre-primer 
work. 


Miss A.’s pupils read many books 
the first year in school. 


Miss A.’s pupils earn their promotion. 


Miss A. teaches the habit of strictly 
correct written work. 


Miss A. knows the process of thought 
which her pupils follow. 


Miss A. teaches the practice of 
health habits. 
Miss A. has her school’s water supply 


tested for bacterial content. 


Miss A. has a screened enclosure 
for lunches. 


Miss A.’s pupils report news every 
week. 


Miss A. has books and prepares for 
each recitation and assignment of 
lesson. 


Miss A. and her pupils bring inter- 
esting materials for learning each day. 


Miss A. has a bulletin board and 
uses it each day. 


Miss A. prepares for interesting 
opening exercises and then does her 
best teaching. 


Miss A. welcomes the superintendent 
or supervisor. 


Miss A. arranges for parents’ day at 
school. 


Miss A.’s patrons are not dissatisfied. 
She thinks they are helpful. 


Miss A. will go to college to train 
for better service in the teaching 


. profession. 


Miss Q. teaches a book called geography. 


Miss Q. teaches her pupils to bound each 
state, name its capital, and give name 
of its rivers. 


Miss Q.’s pupils are taught how worth- 
less and inferior the races of other 
nations are. 


Miss Q.’s pupils are taught to read by 
words. 


Miss Q. does not know how to do 
organized pre-primer work. 


Miss Q.’s pupils try to read one or two 
books the first year. 

Miss Q.’s pupils stick two years in the 
first grade. 


Miss Q. teaches the rules of punctuation 
and allows pupils to write any way. 


Miss Q. knows the form of solution her 
pupils use in arithmetic. 

Miss Q. teaches the names of the bones 
of the body. 

Miss Q. accepts her school’s 
supply without testing it. 

Miss Q. 


~ 


water 
uses no screens. 


Miss Q.’s pupils have no school paper, 
no news. 


Miss Q. has no book; too much expense; 
too much trouble to prepare. 


Miss Q. teaches from the text and does 
much talking. 


Miss Q. has no bulletin board. 


Miss Q. uses the same opening exercises 
through the year. 


Miss Q. dreads the superintendent or 
supervisor. 


Miss Q. never calls in the parents to see 
her school work. 


Miss Q.’s. patrons are dissatisfied and 
she thinks they are trouble-makers. 


Miss Q. will go to college to get the neces- 
sary credits if she gets a school for 
next year. 
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43. Miss A. is constantly striving to 
better her school and community. 

44. Miss A. has a general knowledge of 
the things to be done around her 
school building. She can do them. 

45. Miss A. takes suggestions kindly 
and tries to follow helpful ones. 


46. Miss A. gets her reports in on time. 

47. Miss A. works with, and through, 
the superintendent in her school 
program. 

48. Miss A. does her work cheerfully. 

49. Miss A. is appreciated and praised 
by her pupils and patrons. 


50. Miss Albert’s services are sought by 
superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion. 


Miss Q. is satisfied with conditions as 
she finds them. 

Miss Q. knows nothing of things to be 
done around her building and seems to 
care less. 


Miss Q. resents suggestions. She does 


her own way. 
Miss Q. gets her reports in late. 
Miss Q. tries to ignore the superintendent. 


Miss Q. is always complaining. 
Miss Q. is appreciated only by the trustee 
to whom she plays. 


Miss Quack depends upon being recom- 
mended on the basis of some pull, or 
trustee kin. 





CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


More than one thousand teachers from 
all parts of the United States are expected 
to attend the annual convention of the 
Association for Childhood Education which 
will meet in Denver, June 27th to July 1st, 
1933. 

The five-day program will be headed by 
educators of national and international 
prominence. , Among those expected are 
Julia Wade Abbott, president of the 
association, and member of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection; Josephine C. Foster, of Minne- 
apolis, vice-president; Patty Smith Hill, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University; 
Marjorie Hardy, author of textbooks on 
children’s reading; Mary Dabney Davis, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Rowna Hanson, editor of Childhood Educa- 
tton; Lois Hayden Meek; Arnold Gesell, 
director of clinic of child development at 
Yale University; Mary Bell Fowler, of 
Cornell University; Helen M. Reynolds, 


director of kindergarten and primary 
grades, Seattle public schools. 


The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion is an outgrowth of the International 
Kindergarten Union and the National 
Council of Primary Education. The Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union met in 
Denver thirty-seven years ago. The 1933 
meeting marks the first return of the 
Association to Denver since 1895. The 1932 
convention was held in Washington, D. C. 


The local committee in charge of the 
Denver meeting is made up of teachers of 
the Denver public schools. Arrangements 
for an elaborate pageant, to be staged in 
the Park of the Red Rocks on June 30th, 
are already under way. 


Helen R. Gumlick, supervisor of kinder- 
garten and primary grades, Denver public 
schools, is general chairman of the con- 
vention, and Edwina Fallis, kindergarten 
teacher at Lincoln School, is local chairman. 


Instead of introducing new subjects into 
the curriculum, introduce new materials 
into old subjects —Guy Stanton Ford. 

















The Sword Over Education’ 


By GLENN FRANK, 
President University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


A sword hangs over education throughout 
the United States. To prevent this sword 
from sinking to the vitals of the whole 
enterprise of education, builded of the 
blood and sacrifice of pioneers, will demand 
the utmost of statesmanlike co-operation 
between the leadership of school and the 
leadership of society. This sword that 
hangs over education is but sign and symbol 
of the peril that confronts all of the social 
and cultural enterprises of our common life 
in this phase of unprecedented depression 
through which we and the world are 
passing. 


I want to state, with the utmost brevity, 
just what this peril is and to define, if I can, 
the problem it puts alike to the leadership 
of school and to the leadership of society. 

The sword that hangs over education and 
the other social enterprises of government 
is the sword of imperative retrenchment 
forged in the fires of an irrational depression. 
The peril lies not so much in the existence 
of the sword as in the way we wield it. 


That economy, drastic beyond anything 
we have been accustomed to think, is 
imperative in the conduct of local, state, 
and national affairs no intelligent man will 
question. Since 1929 our income has gone 
steadily down and outgo has gone steadily 
up in its relation to income. The expendi- 
tures of local, state, and national govern- 
ment, when related to the toboggan slide 
down which the national income has raced, 
have bent the back of the American people. 
Either the back must be strengthened or the 
burden must be lightened. For a nation 
cannot long endure a consistently falling 
income and a consistently rising outgo. 


It is confessedly a critical situation that 
confronts us. In 1931 Americans were 
putting slightly less than one out of every 
four dollars of the national income into 
the enterprises and obligations of local, 
state, and national government. When the 
books of 1932 are fully balanced, we shall 
probably find that at least one out of every 


three dollars of the national income went 
into the enterprises and obligations of 
government. According to the analyses 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, in 1928 approximately 11 per cent 
of the national income went into taxes, 
whereas in 1932, it was estimated some 
months ago, some 33 per cent of the 
national income went into taxes to carry 
the enterprises and obligations of govern- 
ment. 


There are those who would have us 
believe that this dramatic rise of the tax 
draft on national income from 11 per cent 
to 33 per cent in four years is due solely 
to an unintelligent and unjustified, a 
wasteful and worthless development of the 
public services of organized government. 
That lie must be nailed at the outset 
unless public thinking on the scientific, 
social, and educational enterprises of gov- 
ernment is to be gravely muddled and 
grossly misled. 


The man in the street, hearing of this 
rise in the tax draft on national income 
from 11 per cent to 33 per cent in four 
years, is all-too-likely to think that the 
cost of the public services of government 
has trebled in that time. Obviously this 
is not true. Had the national income 
remained steady at the 1928 level, the 
tax draft on national income for last year 
would probably have stood at not more 
than 18 per cent instead of 33 per cent, 
even if all the extraordinary expenditures 
incurred by depression had been in the 
picture. The factor that lifted the tax 
draft on the national income to 33 per cent 
was the dramatic drop in the national 
income due to the economic muddling that 
landed us in depression. 


I am quite aware that this does not 
remove the fact that a 33 per cent tax draft 
on national income is a serious matter with 
which political, social, and economic 
leadership must wrestle. It does suggest, 
however, that the blame for the large pro- 


* An address before the N. E. A. Department of Superintendence, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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portion of the national income now going 
into taxes cannot justly be placed upon the 
shoulders of social and educational leader- 
ship, but must, to a very material degree, 
be placed squarely upon the shoulders of the 
economic leadership that proved incapable 
of steering our economic ship past the 
shoals of depression. 


And now this very leadership that has 
done most to unbalance the nation’s. life 
is insisting that we shall balance the 
nation’s budget by plunging a sword to the 
heart of all those scientific, social, and edu- 
cational enterprises to which alone we can 
look to produce a leadership for the future 
that will be less inept, a leadership that 
might conceivably use this magnificent 
machine economy of ours to free the race 
from drudgery, poverty, and insecurity 
instead of letting it starve like Midas in the 
midst of plenty. 

I, for one, protest the current attempt 
to make socio-educational leadership the 
scapegoat for the sins of economic leader- 
ship! 


Unless this fact is kept clear we shall see 
an uninterrupted increase in a propaganda 
that will, with insulting scorn, brand even 
the most self-sacrificing public servants as 
greedy and grasping payrollers. This now 
popular propaganda, if persisted in, will 
divert men of capacity and self-respect 
from public service for a generation to come. 
And it will be our children who will pay 
the price of this diversion. 


The most pressing problem now con- 
fronting educational leadership is the prob- 
lem of imperative economy. The gravest 
peril now confronting educational leader- 
ship is the peril of irrational budget- 
making. Educational leadership will be 
derelict to its duty if it permits economic 
leadership, without let or hindrance, to do 
what it will with local, state, and national 
budgets. I do not believe that the leader- 
ship that led us into depression has earned 
the right to speak with final authority on 
the budgetary policies most likely to get us 
out of depression. 


I insist that the situation challenges us 
to effect that economy with statesmanlike 
foresight for the future of community, state, 
and nation. It is possible to be quite as 
shortsighted in administering economy as 
in allowing extravagance. And just be- 


cause there is this possibility of short- 
sightedness in the administration of neces- 
sary economy a grave national danger lurks 
in Our current concern with economy. We 
can so easily economize blindly or let 
limited interests dictate the schedules of 
retrenchment. We dare not be gullible. 
Alongside the foresight, intelligence, and 
sincerity behind the insistence that we 
establish a sounder relation between our 
income and our outgo, there is much blind- 
ness, blundering, self-interest, and sheer 
insincerity in the almost hysterical cam- 
paign against public expenditures now 
sweeping the nation. By all means let 
us give prudence a permanent seat in our 
public counsels. By all means let us stop 
waste. But let us be sure that it is real 
waste that we are stopping. Real economy 
may mean national salvation. Bogus 
economy may mean national suicide. 


I ask you to remember that we could 
dismantle every federal bureau and stop 
every civil function of the national govern- 
ment—with the four exceptions of con- 
struction, relief, loans for shipbuilding, and 
the Federal Farm Board—and still reduce 
the federal budget by only 8 per cent. 
The complete cost of the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial activities of the federal 
government absorbs less than two-thirds 
of one per cent of the total federal outlay. 
Where, then, you may ask, does all the 
money go? Well, for one thing, almost 
three-fourths of the total expenditures of 
the federal government go to pay the costs 
of our current military establishment and 
to carry the obligations incurred in past 
wars. That is to say, of every dollar we 
pay in taxes to the federal government 
about seventy-five cents go into payment 
for past wars and preparation against 
future wars. Think of that the next time 
you are tempted to applaud the blather- 
skite or jingo who denounces every intel- 
ligent attempt to outlaw war as puling 
pacifism. 


The more deeply we analyze the problem 
of public expenditures, the clearer it 
becomes that it simply is not the scientific, 
social, and educational services of the 
nation that are bending the American back. 
And yet, throughout the nation, we are 
trying to balance budgets by cutting the 
very heart out of the only things that 
make government a creative social agency. 
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We slash scientific bureaus. We drastically 
shrink our support of social services. We 
hamstring our regulatory agencies. We 
fire visiting nurses. We starve libraries. 
We reduce hospital staffs. We squeeze 
education. And we call this economy. 
And actually think we are intelligent in 
calling it that. How the gods must be 
laughing at us! And how our grand- 
children will damn us. 


While we are bleeding white the only 
things that make government socially 
significant, we go gaily on with political 
and economic policies that are surely 
setting the stage for further wars and thus 
fastening securely upon us three-fourths or 
more of the existing federal budget. And 
state governments throughout the nation 
are committing the same blind sin. In our 
states we lay the ax at the root of the tree 
of all the civilizing agencies evolved during 
the last half century and at the same time 
blandly tolerate the multitude of unneces- 
sary and criminally wasteful forms of local 
government which, essential and unavoid- 
able in the days of bottomless mud roads 
and the one-horse buggy, are indefensible 
in this day of good roads, automobiles, 
telephones, radio, and the varied new 
forces that have conquered both time and 
distance. We could balance the State 
Budget of Wisconsin and make unnecessary 
the surrender or starvation of a single 
socially significant service if we had the 
vision and courage to effect an intelligent 
reform of our system of local government. 
But to effect real economies of that sort 
is to call for a kind of thought and action 
we have yet to display. 


The real issue confronting us is not 
economy versus extravagance. That ques- 
tion is well on its way to settlement. 
Leaders who foster extravagance will be 
broken. The issue is real economy versus 
bogus economy. The sword that hangs 
over education and all the other social and 
cultural enterprises of government is the 
danger of bogus economy. 


In the achievement and administration 
of real economy every responsible school- 
man must stand ready to co-operate with 
the leadership of community, state, and 
nation. If even one drop of water can be 
found in any educational stock, now is the 
time to dehydrate. If there is anywhere 
in our schools a service that has measurably 


outlived its usefulness, now is the time to 
eliminate it. If there is anywhere‘anything 
that has been over-developed, any phase 
of our program that has been over-special- 
ized, any over-coddling of the student 
where we might properly ask him to indulge 
in a little more self-education, now is the 
time’ to correct such errors. Now is the 
time to declare a moratorium on vested 
interests and vested ideas that may, in more 
normal times, have slowed down healthy 
processes of educational reconstruction. 


But even so utterly sincere and states- 
manlike a facing of the challenge to real 
economy as I have suggested may leave 
the future of education seriously en- 
dangered throughout the nation. It will 
not be enough to foster real economy. 
Bogus economy must be fought. Not to 
save their own skins or to safeguard their 
salaries, but to discharge their responsi- 
bility to the American future, educators, 
once they have come with clean hands on 
the issue of real economy, must be willing 
to put their breasts to the guns in the 
battle against bogus economy. 


There is under way a_ high-powered 
drive, national in scope and manned by able 
leaders who are determined drastically to 
slash the national bill for education at any 
cost. It is important, for all Americans 
who want to see the significance of educa- 
tion for the national future safeguarded, to 
understand the forces back of this drive. 
The more obvious forces back of this drive 
are, I think, three, viz.: 


1. The epidemic of fear that grips the 
nation as it watches its income fall lower 
and lower. 


2. The weakness of a taxation system 
that, in most places, puts an undue part 
of the tax load on real and personal property 
and prompts millions of harrassed Ameri- 
cans to strike blindly out for relief without 
any too much discrimination about what 
they hit. 


3. Groups which have always been 
opposed to adequate support for education 
and are now taking advantage of the real 
necessity for economy and the epidemic 
of fear to achieve their niggardly and anti- 
social objective. 


I suggest three broad lines along which 
I think educators are obliged to move if 
they are to discharge their responsibility 
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to the future of community, state, and 
nation. ~ 

1. Educators should see to it that the 
teaching profession and the public are put 
in possession of all the pertinent facts about 
any short-sighted and anti-social forces 
that may be operating in an uncritical 
drive against educational expenditures. 

This is not to say, let me make sun clear, 
that educators should set themselves in 
opposition to sound economies. It is only 
to say that they must not permit, if they 
can prevent it, a blind assault on the enter- 
prise of education by limited and anti- 
social interests bent upon taking advantage 
of the time to slash the heart out of educa- 
tion in the cold interest of their pocket- 
books. 

2. Educators should meet an_ unfair 
propagandizing of the public with a wise 
education of the public in the actual facts 
of the situation. 


Thousands upon thousands of honest 
Americans, who have always been friends 
of education, have been bewildered by 
propagandists during the last few months. 
There is, make no mistake about it, an 
organized drive of national scope to cut 
educational support below anything that 
even this difficult time requires. If the 
bewildered friends of education are not 
enlightened, the propagandists will be able 
to get away with a high-handed scuttling 
of the educational ship. 


3. Educators should meet the situation 
with offensive rather than merely defensive 
tactics. 


I mean by this that now is the time 
of all times to go to the public with far- 
sighted educational programs the impor- 
tance of which to the future of community, 
state, and nation can but be clear to sincere 
intelligence. To huddle defensively around 
services without a searching appeal is never 
justified. In a time of stress it is a kind 
of social treason. Now, if ever, is the time 
to make manifest to all the central signifi- 
cance of a creative education in the life 
of a great people. 


Believe me, I am not so much concerned 
with what a scuttling of the budgets of 
scientific bureaus, libraries, hospitals, 


schools, and like agencies will mean in 1933. 
For a time, we can do far less work on far 
less money. For a time, drastically re- 


duced staffs can carry drastically increased 
responsibilities. For a time, we can, even 
if it will prove bad business in the long run, 
drastically cut down on the maintenance 
of the physical plants of our institutions. 
I am not, let me repeat, so much concerned 
with what even the severest of necessary 
economy will mean in 1933. But I am 
deeply disturbed by what a bogus economy 
in 1933 will mean for the American life of 


1933. 


The real results of a bogus economy will 
not show up in 1933. But if now we hi- 
jack the fundamental scientific, social, and 
educational services of government, it will 
be a generation or more before we shall be 
able to climb back even to the efficiency 
these services now display. If now we beat 
down the salary scales of public servants, 
we shall but succeed in further diverting 
superior capacity from public service. 
Business and the professions have long 
drained off from public service the very 
sort of men and women public service most 
needs. We dare not intensify this diversion 
of exceptional ability from public service. 
I am quite aware that salaries and wages 
outside public service have had to take 
drastic cuts in these trying days, but, once 
the economic curve turns upward, it will 
be but a question of months until the salary 
and wage curve in business and the profes- 
sions will follow the economic curve in its 
upward sweep, but this will not be true 
of the salary and wage scales of public 
servants. And in the meantime, with the 
memory of the almost insulting scorn to 
which disinterested public servants are all 
too often subjected in the midst of an 
economy campaign, in years immediately 
ahead fewer men and women of outstanding 
ability will be inclined to give their lives 
to public service. All of which means that 
it will be our children rather than ourselves 
who will pay the price of our short-sighted 
economy. And this must be remembered: 
We can postpone the building of a road, 
a bridge, or a building, and catch up on 
such delayed construction later on. We 
cannot put educational opportunity in cold 
storage for the duration of the depression 
and catch up on it later on. For the 
children who are denied adequate educa- 
tion opportunity now, it is lost forever. 
And we shall stand convicted of having 
balanced our budgets with the starved lives 
of our sons and daughters. 
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Interpreting the Schools to the People 


By R. K. 


The apparent indifference of many people 
toward the crisis in education has been a 
source of wonder to friends of the schools. 
As one widely known Kentucky educator 
has put it— 

“The schools do not exist for the educa- 
tor, but for the people’s children. Why 
the public is not more interested in saving 
them is more than I can understand.” 

Can it be that these people are not 
interested in the welfare of their children? 
Is it possible that the schools have failed? 
Or does it simply mean that people are 
not in possession of facts and figures which 
will enable them to see schools and school 
costs in their true light? 


It has been demonstrated time and again 
that people in general have a reasonably 
sound philosophy of education, but they 
cannot be expected to support blindly an 
educational program when they do not 
have concrete facts by which to judge its 
merits. They are agreed, in the main, 
that an adequate system of public educa- 
tion is essential, but they need to be shown 
what the schools are doing, what are the 
needs, and how these needs should be met. 


The educational leaders of the State 
recognized this when they asked the 1932 
General Assembly to create the Kentucky 
Educational Commission. They foresaw 
that specific facts and not vague generali- 
ties must support a plea for public support 
of education. 


The Commission has been at work for 
more than a year. Its findings and recom- 
mendations will provide a sound basis for a 
comprehensive school program. Whether 
or not this program will become a reality 
depends in large measure upon how 
thoroughly it is understood by the public. 


As the work of the Commission pro- 
gressed, it seemed advisable to provide 
some way of making known to the school 
forces and the public some of the results 
of the study. Despite the fact that no 
provision was made for this in the original 
plan, it was felt that interpretation of the 


SALYERS 


work of the Commission to the people was 
fully as important as carrying out the 
survey. Since the first of this year such a 
program of interpretation has been under 
way. In co-operation with the Division 
of Public Relations of the Department of 
Education, an attempt has been made to 
assemble, correlate, and distribute signifi- 
cant facts about the schools. It has been 
the purpose of this program not only to 
inform the people about the personnel and 
activities of the Commission, but also to 
provide a background for an effective 
year 'round public relations program for 
the schools of the Commonwealth. 


The results thus far have been highly 
gratifying. The press and the people 
seem to have welcomed the opportunity 
to know more about the work of the schools. 
Briefly, here are some of the things which 
have been done: 


1. Every issue of the KENTUCKY 
ScHOOL JOURNAL since December 1931 
has carried a statement by the superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction dealing with 
some phases of the program. In addition, 
it has carried articles by other persons 
dealing with the work of the Commission. 


2. Last September an entire issue of 
the Kentucky Progress magazine was 
devoted to public education, and 15,000 
copies were distributed throughout the 
State. 

3. Fifteen hundred copies of a reprint 
containing an article and charts, prepared 
by W. C. Bell of the Department of Educa- 
tion, and dealing with inequalities in 
educational opportunity in Kentucky, were 
mailed to interested laymen. 


4. A mailing list of several thousand 
citizens has been compiled with the 
assistance of school administrators. This 
list is constantly being added to and forms 
the basis for distribution, through the mail, 
of facts about the schools. 

5. The first issue of the Kentucky 
Educational Bulletin, a monthly pulication 
instituted by the Department of Education 
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in March, was devoted entirely to the work 
of the Commission. It is planned to 
continue this bulletin regularly throughout 
the year, and each copy will contain 
information about the Commission’s work 
and about the schools, prepared in such 
a way as to be of interest to every citizen. 


6. Six hundred copies of the complete 
report of the Committee on Aims and 
Functions and a like number of the report 
of the Committee on School Costs were 
mimeographed and distributed. 


7. Letters have gone out regularly to 
school administrators keeping them posted 
as to the Commission’s work. 


8. In the Courier-Journal of April 16th 
there appeared an entire section which was 
a summary of the work of the various com- 
mittees. This special section went into 
160,000 homes. 


9. A meeting of commencement speak- 
ers was held in Louisville during the con- 
vention of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. These speakers have been provided 
with materials about the Commission’s 
work for use in their addresses. 


10. News releases covering the meetings 
and work of the Commission have been 
made regularly to the press of the State. 
A program for systematic releases of the 
Commission’s findings has been formulated. 


In all of this work of making information 
available, there has been no element of 
“ballyhoo,”’ no attempt at “promotion,” in 
the commonly accepted sense of that term. 
The whole program of public relations, as 
it relates to the schools, is much broader 
than the term ‘‘publicity,”” which has been 
borrowed from industry and business. It 
is rather educational interpretation and the 
approach is based on the simple thesis that 
a cause which is just needs only to be under- 
stood. 

In his article entitled ‘Inter-relations 
of the Teaching Profession and the Public,” 
which appears in this issue of the SCHOOL 
JourNAL, W. C. Bell has stated clearly 
and forcibly the philosophy upon which 
this program of educational interpretation 


is based. 

The schools began as a response to need. 
They must continue to grow in response 
to need, and it is the duty of every admin- 


HEED MEXICO’S BECKONING 


Attend Summer Courses of the Mexican National Uni- 
versity, the oldest in the Americas, amidst ideal surround- 
ings, in cool Mexico City. Credits recognized in the 
States. Rate of exchange renders cost of living in Mexico 
cheaper than staying at home. Fast excellent train 
service. Reduced summer round trip fares. For attrac- 
tive illustrated book, free, write to 


F. P. De HOYOS 
G. A. National Railways of Mexico 
225 W. 34th Street, New York City 





istrator and teacher to interpret this need 
to the people. The public school can stand 
squarely on its record, and it is not neces- 
sary to embellish that record, but it is 
essential that the people know what the 
schools are doing for their children. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
has recognized that if the work of the 
Commission is to be effective, there must be 
a unified plan for putting the facts before 
the public. An organization has been set 
up and a plan has been formulated. No 
plan, however well conceived and directed, 
can hope to succeed unless it has the active 
support of every person who has the interest 
of the schools at heart. Every teacher and 
school administrator in the State has an 
unparalleled opportunity to make a distinct 
contribution to the welfare of the 700,000 
children in Kentucky by taking an active 
part in this all-important work of inter- 
preting the schools to the people. 


HAPPINESS 


By EpMUND VANCE COOKE 


The little it takes to make life bright 
If we open our eyes and get it, 
And the trifle that makes it black as night 
If we close our lids and let it. 
Behold as the world goes whirling by 
It is gloomy or glad as it suits your eye. 
As it suits your eye, and I mean by that, 
That we get what we look for mostly. 
You can feed your happiness full and fat 
Or make your miseries ghostly, 
Or you can forget every joy you own 
By coveting something beyond your zone. 


Machine changes are gradual. Social 
change has to be gradual if it is to last. 
The social designer should not attempt 
too radical a pattern.—Guy Stanton .Ford. 
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Some Differences between the Public 
Elementary and Secondary 


Schools of Kentucky 


By CHARLES A. MANEY 


In this article some of the differences 
between the elementary and secondary 
schools for which data were obtainable 
are set forth in tabular form. The differ- 
ences are portrayed quantitatively and, 
taken altogether, constitute a fairly compre- 
hensive, though certainly not a complete, 
description. No effort is made to elaborate 
to any extent upon the significance of these 
findings. The discussion is confined to a 
few explanatory sentences interpretative 
of the data presented. These data in the 
main have been assembled for the considera- 
tion of the Kentucky Educational Commis- 
sion. 


In Table I, which was compiled from 
data on all of the public school teachers of 
the State, except those of the Louisville 
public school system, we have a comparison 
of the training of elementary and secondary 
teachers. It is seen that only 30.6 per cent 
of the elementary teachers have certificates 
based on two years or more of college work, 
whereas 94.8 per cent of the secondary 
teachers possesses such certificates. Looked 
at another way, it is seen that whereas 69.4 
per cent of the elementary teachers possess 
certificates based upon one-half year or less 
of college work, only 5.2 per cent of the 
secondary teachers have certificates of 
these types. It should be stated that the 
average amounts of training of the teachers 
in both groups is, of course, in excess of the 
— of the certificates which they 

old. 


TABLE I. TRAINING OF TEACHERS—OCTOBER 1931* 

















Certificate Two or More Years One-Half Year or Less 
On of College of College 
Teachers Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Elementary.......... 3,792 30.6 8,624 69.4 
0 PR  & 94.8 163 5.2 














*Compiled from Report of Subcommittee on Employed Personne’ 
D. ¥.ean, Chama ” _ 





Data covering a period of five years were 
used in the preparation of Table II. In 
the county districts elementary-school 
salaries are scarcely one-half of the high- 
school salaries; in the city districts elemen- 
tary-school salaries are more than three- 
fourths of the high-school salaries. Since 
approximately two-thirds of the teachers 
are in the county districts, the State 
average elementary salary is but a little 
more than one-half of the secondary 
salary. The percentages in Table II are 


average values for the five years. How- 
ever, these percentages are relatively 
constant. For example, for the year 


1931-32 the percentages are 47, 77, 62, and 
54, respectively, corresponding to the 
figures 49.5, 77.2, 62.6, and 54.8 given in 
the table. 


TABLE II. COMPARISON OF SALARIES OF ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS WITH THOSE OF SECONDARY TEACHERS— 
FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES OF THE SESSIONS 1927-28 
TO 1931-32, INCLUSIVE* 























‘ Graded 
County City g State 
eine’ Districts | Districts seni Averages 
Elementary.......... $ 589 $1, 223 $ 814 $ 761 
Secondary........... 1,191 1,611 1,302 1,387 
Per cent—Elementary | | | 
of Secondary....... 49.5 77.2 62.6 54.8 





*Compiled from Biennial Reports of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


The value of common school property 
in Kentucky in 1930 was $82 per pupil 
enrolled, compared with a national average 
of $242. For the city districts of the State 
the per capita value was $179, for the 
graded school districts $106, and for the 
county districts (as shown in the table) 
the per capita value was $39. The figures 
in the accompanying Table III give the 
per capita values for the county elementary 
and secondary schools separately. In 
most instances the county high-school 
pupils are housed together with the elemen- 
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tary pupils. The typical building in which 
a county high school is housed has close 
to six teachers, the majority of whom are 
elementary teachers. Ninety-seven per 
cent of these schools have three teachers or 
more. The typical county school is, of 
course, the one-teacher elementary school. 
Five thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
nine of the 7,244 county school buildings 
in 1930-31 were one-teacher buildings. 
The value of property per high school 
pupil was secured by apportioning part 
of the estimated property value of the 
school to the secondary grades in the ratio 
of the number of high-school teachers to 
the total number of teachers in the build- 
ing. The total of these apportioned 
values was divided by the total high school 
enrollment, giving a quotient of $145.46. 
The value $33.03 was then easily secured 
by computation based upon the values 
$145.46 for high school property separately, 
and $39.43 for both elementary and high 
school property. 

















TABLE III. VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY PFR PUPIL EN- 
ROLLED IN COUNTY DISTRICTS FOR 1930-31 
| Value of Value peré 
Grades | Enrollment | Property Pupil Enrolled 
Elementary.......... | 359,371 $11,870,302 $ 33.03* 
Secondary........... 21,696 3,155,777 145.46T 
Elementary and | | 
Seccndary........ 381,067 15,026,079 39.43 








*Adjusted from data in the files of J. W. Brooker, State Department of 
Education. : 

tCompiled from data in the files of J. W. Brooker, State Department of 
Education. , E ‘ 

tFrom the report of the Subcommittee on School Buildings and Grounds, 
J. W. Brooker, Chairman. 


One significant basis of comparison of 
educational facilities is the size of the 
school library. Tables IVA and IVB 
show that the elementary pupils in the 
county and graded school districts have 
very few library books. The average 
elementary pupil in the county system has 
about one-half a book—compared to the 
eight and one-half library books allowed 
the high school pupil in the same system. 
As Table IV B shows, very similar condi- 
tions are true in the graded school districts. 


TABLE IV. NUMBER OF LIBRARY BOOKS—1931-32* 
IV A. COUNTY DISTRICTS 




















Number Books 

Groip Enrollment of Books Per Pupil 
Elementary .......... 398 , 222 196,243 0.49 
Secondary........... 25,372 215,857 8.51 








IV B. GRADED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 




















Number Books 
Group Enrollment of Books Per Pupil 
Elementary.......... 45,166 30,982 0.69 
ae 14,150 114,325 8.08 





*Compiled from Report of Subcommittee on Curriculum, A. C. Burton» 
Chairman. 


The United States Census of 1930 
furnishes significant information upon the 
proportions of different age groups attend- 
ing school. Table V shows that 92.2 per 
cent of the population in Kentucky between 
the ages of seven and thirteen years inclu- 
sive were at least nominally attending 
school, whereas only 66 per cent of the 
population between the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen years inclusive were attend- 
ing school. These two age groups corre- 
spond rather closely to the age groups of the 
elementary and secondary schools respec- 
tively. 


TABLE V. PERCENTAGES OF THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY AGE GROUPS ATTENDING SCHOOL ACCORD- 
ING TO THE UNITED STATES CENSUS OF 1930 











| Ages | Attending (Per Cent At- 

AgeGroup | Included Census | School tending School 
Elementary....| 7-13 | 411,252| 375,162 92.2 
Secondary.....| 14-17 213,298 | 140,800 66.0 








Pronounced differences in length of the 
school session are revealed in the data 
of Table VI. In the county districts the 
typical school session is seven months for 
the elementary school, whereas in the 
elementary schools of the city and graded 
school districts and in the high schools in 
all three types of districts, the typical 
session is nine months. There are about 
20 school days in the month. The city 
districts are seen to maintain uniformly a 
nine-months school session for both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


TABLE VI. COMPARISON OF LENGTH OF SESSION IN DAYS— 
1930-3 1* 























County City | Graded School State 
School Group Districts | Districts | _ Districts Averages 
aetie | Sa 
Elementary. .... |} 144.9 | 180.1 | 171.2 155 8 
Secondary....... | 171.8 | 180.1 | 174.1 176.0 
Differences a 26.9 0.0 | 2.9 20.2 








*Compiled from Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, June 30, 1931, Part II. 


Data for five years were used in the con- 
struction of Table VII. This table reveals 
striking differences in regularity of attend- 
ance of elementary and secondary pupils. 
The elementary pupils of the county 
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school districts attend on the average 
only 70 per cent of the time, whereas the 
State average for high school pupils is 
85 per cent. This latter figure is none too 
high. These figures were determined by 
dividing average daily attendance figures 
by enrollments. 

TABLE VII. RATIO OF AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE TO 


SNROLLMENT—FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, INCLUDING THE 
SESSIONS FROM 1927-28 TO 1931-32* 











County City Graded School State 

Grades Districts | Districts Districts Averages 
Elementary ...... -705 .812 . 762 . 735 
Secondary....... 846 .869 . 838 .855 











*Compiled from Biennial Reports of the Superintendent of Publie 
Instruction. 


The average number of days of school 
per pupil enrolled depends jointly upon the 
percentage that average daily attendance 
is of enrollment and the number of actual 
teaching days in the school session. The 
figures in Table VIII are obtained by 
multiplying the percentage of attendance 
by the average number of days in each 
system’s school year. For example, the 
attendance for the city elementary schools 
averaged 80.1 per cent and the city elemen- 
tary session averaged 180.1 days in 1930- 
31. Eighty and one-tenth per cent of 
180.1 days gives 144.3 days—the average 
number of days of school per elementary 
school pupil enrolled in the city districts 
in 1930-31. Considerable differences in 
educational opportunity afforded the ele- 
mentary and secondary groups are apparent 
from this table. 


TABLE VIII. COMPARISON OF AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS 
OF SCHOOL PER PUPIL ENROLLED—1930-31* 











County City Graded School State 
Group Districts | Districts Districts Averages 
Elementary...... | 102.3 144.3 128.7 113.7 
Secondary....... | 144.7 154.2 152.7 150.8 











*Compiled from Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, June 30, 1931, Part II. 


Great contrasts in the teaching loads of 
elementary and secondary teachers are 
revealed by Table IX. For example, the 
county high school teacher on the average 
has a class of nineteen pupils, whereas the 
county elementary school teacher has 
thirty-eight pupils—just exactly twice as 
many. It should be noted that these 
figures are five-year averages and are, 
therefore. relatively reliable pupil-teacher 
ratios. Ofcourse, the pupil-teacher ratio is 
but one of a number of indices of teaching 


load and should not be considered alone 
without the other factors such as number 
of different courses taught, difficulty of 
subject matter, outside preparation, etc. 


TABLE IX. NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED PER TEACHER— 
FIVE YEAR AVERAGES INCLUDING THE SESSIONS FROM 
1927-28 TO 1931-32* 











County City Graded School State 

Grades Districts | Districts Districts Averages 
Flementary...... 37.9 37.1 45.6 38.2 
Secondary....... 19.0 21.4 23.3 20.9 











*Compiled from Biennial Reports of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


Table X displays the grade progress of 
elementary and secondary pupils in the 
different types of districts. The classifica- 
tions, ‘‘normal,”’ ‘‘accelerated,” and “‘re- 
tarded,”’ are those generally accepted. 
Acceleration in the high school grades of 
the State is more than twice as pronounced 
as in the elementary grades. Retardation 
is very pronounced in the county elemen- 
tary schools. 


TABLE X. GRADE PROGRESS BASED ON AGES OF PUPILS— 
1930-31* 
X A. COUNTY DISTRICTS 


Accelerated Normal 


Grades Number |Per Cent} Number |Per Cent 








Retarded 
Number | Per Cent 














Elementary 
I-VIIL.. 5.2 |195,499| 54.4 |145,325| 40.4 
13,093 | 60.3 | 5,380] 24.8 








18,547 
Secondary 
IX—XII..] 3.223] 149 





XB. CITY DISTRICTS 





























Accelerated Normal Retarded 
Grades Number {Per Cent} Number | Per Cent} Number |Per Cent 
Elementary 
I—VIII...| 8,233 7.0 77,297 65.8 31,860 27.2 
Secondary 
IX—XII..| 4,155 15.0 16,279 58.8 7,242 | 26.2 
XC. GRADED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Accelerated Normal Retarded 








Grades Number | Per Cent Number |Per Cent| Number | Per Cent 





Elementary 
I—-VIII.. 3,122 6.6 | 29,187} 61.4 | 15,210] 32.0 
Secondary 

IX—XII..! 1,910 | 12.7 8,616! 57.5 4,471 | 29.8 











XD. ENTIRE STATE 
Accelerated Normal Retarded 


Grades | Number |Per Cent} Number |Per Cent Number | Per Cent 

















Elementary 
I—VIII...| 29,902 5.7 391,983] 57.6 192,395! 36.7 
Secondarv 

IX—XII..: 9.288 13.4 37.988} 59.0 17 093' 26.6 














*Compiled from Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, June 3), 1931, Part II, pp. 2), 21, 22. 
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COW CREEK GETS A RADIO 


A system of adult education by radio by 
means of listening centers in the Kentucky 
mountains has just been inaugurated by 
the University of Kentucky in co-operation 
with the Kiwanis Clubs of Kentucky, it has 
just been announced by Elmer G. Sulzer, 
director of radio studios at the University. 
This system, probably the most compre- 
hensive of its kind ever planned, involves 
the establishment of fifty or more such 
centers in the more inaccessible portions 
of the mountains, each equipped with a 
radio set. 


Each listening center will be located 
under local sympathetic auspices such as 
settlement schools, general stores, news- 
paper offices, or community halls where 
gatherings of from fifteen to thirty individ- 
uals can be accommodated. The local 
auspices will keep the centers open during 
the times of the University of Kentucky 
educational programs as well as others of 
value, and will encourage local people to 
regularly attend these programs. A system 
of centralized supervision on control by the 
University is planned. 

Various Kiwanis Clubs in Kentucky are 
appropriating the money for the radio sets 
for these centers which will be known as 
“University of Kentucky-Kiwanis Listen- 
ing Centers.’"” The Lexington club has 
already made a donation for two sets and 
other clubs will probably follow suit. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sulzer, battery sets will be 
needed in many instances and individuals 
throughout Kentucky who have such sets 
for which they have no further use and who 
desire to speed up the establishment of these 
listening centers are invited to communicate 
with him. 


The lack of radio sets in the Kentucky 
mountains is for the most part unappre- 
ciated by people in other parts of Kentucky. 
According to the 1930 census Elliott County 
had but eight families supplied with radio 
sets and Leslie had eleven. The estab- 
lishment of the listening centers will bring 
to thousands of eastern Kentuckians the 
educational, vocational, and modernizing 
effects of radio which have been denied 
them up to now. 

The University of Kentucky has broad- 
cast from their own studios in Lexington 
educational programs for over four years 
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through the co-operation of WHAS, Louis- 
ville. Five programs weekly are agri- 
cultural and are prepared by L. C. Brewer 
of the University College of Agriculture 
in such a way as to be of specific value and 
benefit to Kentucky farm families. Five 
more programs are educational, usually 
arranged in weekly series of from four to 
ten talks, and run the gamut of informa- 
tional subjects including geography, litera- 
ture, poetry, current events, book reviews, 
law, astronomy, foreign affairs, music, and 
art. The entire staff of specialists at the 
University of Kentucky is made available 
to the citizens of Kentucky through these 
programs which are written in a simple 
fashion and enjoyable whether the listener 
has had no schooling or has had a college 
education. Five toseven musical programs 
are also broadcast each week from the 
University studios which cover all types 
of music. 


In addition to the University of Ken- 
tucky offerings, such programs as the 
American School of the Air, the Damrosch 
concerts, talks on business, and current 
event spot ‘‘pickups’’ are features that will 
be of value to the users of these listening 
centers. 


The first listening center will be installed 
June 3rd at Athena School, Cow Creek, 
Owsley County, Kentucky, under the 
management of Rev. Albert Tull. Cow 
Creek is located about eight miles from 
Booneville, the county seat, on a branch 
stream of the south fork of the Kentucky 
River, and is regarded as an ideal location 
for a listening center. Other centers will 
be established as rapidly as proper auspices 
can be contacted and sets secured. 


If frills are things that are ornamental 
rather than useful, such subjects as Latin 
and algebra will have to fight to survive 
the housecleaning —H. H. Ryan. 
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Closer Co-ordination Between Professionalized 
Subject-Matter Instructors and the 
Training School 


By Epna NEAL, 


Critic Teacher, Second Grade, Staie Teachers College, 
Morehead, Ky. 


The training school was established to 
aid in the training of teachers, as the name 
implies, and has always found its justifica- 
tion in the principle that, we “learn by 
doing.” 


There is much to be said for and against 
giving the beginning teacher an opportun- 
ity to work out his own solution and thus 
develop initiative and originality. If we 
are to be guided at all by the practice of 
those engaged in training for other occupa- 
tions, we should provide closely supervised 
and safeguarded student-teaching. 


The old saying that teachers are born 
and not made is but a partial truth. It is 
true in the sense that the teacher must be 
an intellectually superior individual. But 
intellect alone never made a teacher and 
never will. The proper presentation of 
materials for intellectual assimilation de- 
mands skill that can be attained only 
through years of effort and training. 


It is quite justifiable that supervisors 
of practice teaching, or critic teachers, 
should meet the same requirements, receive 
as good or better salaries and enjoy the 
same professional status as other members 
of the instructional staff. 


The supervising teacher has a two-fold 
problem, a double responsibility; to teach 
children and student-teachers at the same 
time. 


The success of any program of teacher- 
training depends upon a proper integration 
of theory and practice; the development of 
a close relationship between the training 
department and the academic and profes- 
sional departments. 


Every department in a state teachers 
college must make it possible for theory 
and practice to grow together out of and 
into the students’ personal experiences. 
More of the.subject-matter courses must 


have a direct bearing upon actual teaching 
and learning situations. They must be 
professionalized. 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS 


First, the belief that the laboratory 
school, teaching and supervising staff can 
and should contribute something to the 
nature of the subject-matter and theory 
courses taught in the institution. 


Second, belief that staff members who 
teach theory and subject-matter courses 
can profit by direct contact with the 
laboratory school, by visitation, observa- 
tion, experimentation, and by conferences 
with the laboratory school staff. 


Third, assumption that the supervising 
teachers can and should teach some subject- 
matter courses or theory, or both. 


Fourth, conception that the teachers of 
theory and subject-matter can and should 
teach to some extent in the laboratory 
school. 


Tue Unit As A MEANS OF 
C0-ORDINATION 


To me the unit plan is the chief means 
through which the co-ordination of the 
work in the professionalized subject-matter 
courses with the teaching in the training 
school is accomplished. The term unit 
is here used simply to designate a specific 
piece of work prepared by a student in a 
teachers college course for use during her 
student-teaching. The plan is based upon 
the theory that it is of value for a student 
to connect his work in the courses taken in 
the academic department with his student- 
teaching through direct preparation in 
these courses for his student-teaching. 
In some cases preparation approaches the 
true unit, since it involves an integration 
of subject-matter and activity into a 
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unified life experience. In others, it may 
be merely a collection of songs, or games or 
drills for use under specified conditions. 
In either case, and in the various degrees 
represented between these extremes, the 
term unit will be used to indicate the piece 
of work prepared. The machinery through 
which the plan is put into operation in- 
volves the method of assigning students to 
their training courses, the selection of unit 
topics for preparation, the various forms 
of preparation given, and the way the units 
are put into practice. These will be 
described in order. 


1. ASSIGNMENT OF STUDENTS TO TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL. 


At the end of the first or second semester 
of the junior year, students indicate their 
choice of course, kindergarten-primary, 
intermediate, junior or senior high school. 
Students are assigned as far as possible, in 
accordance with their choice to the grade, 
and the semester in which their teaching 
will be carried on. Thus, at the end of the 
junior year, and in some cases at the end of 
the first semester of the junior year, a 
student knows whether he will teach in the 
first or second semester of the following 
year, he will know the grade to be taught, 
and, barring possible changes in the person- 
nel, the training supervisors under whose 
supervision he or she will teach. With 
such knowledge in the possession of faculty 
and students, it is possible, against the 
general background of the teachers college 
course, for students to direct their thinking 
toward the specific classrooms in which 
they will later have their student-teaching 
experiences. 

2. SELECTION 'OF SPECIAL TOPICS FOR 
PREPARATION. 


At the beginning of the semester prior to 
the semester in which any group of students 
is assigned to student-teaching the directors 
of student-teaching send to the supervising 
teachers in their respective fields lists of the 
courses to be carried by the students in the 
pre-student-teaching term. It is in these 
courses that the students will prepare 
units of work to be taught by them in the 
following term. Accordingly, the super- 
vising teachers make a tentative selection 
of topics for preparation by these students 
from the elementary school course of study 


within the scope of the courses carried by 
the students at this time. Thus, at the 
beginning of the first or second semester 
of the junior year, the director of the train- 
ing school, and the subject-matter instruc- 
tors asked the supervising teachers in their 
respective fields to make a tentative selec- 
tion of unit topics to be prepared for teach- 
ing during the following semester, with 
reference to the teachers college courses 
carried by the students during the previous 
semester. 


The topics selected by the supervising 
teachers are submitted to the instructor of 
the professionalized subject-matter courses 
concerned in their preparation. Following 
their study of these topics, joint meetings 
of the supervising teachers and the subject- 
matter instructors are held according to 
grades and subjects. One afternoon may 
be given to these meetings, the subject- 
matter instructor passing from group to 
group of grade teachers. At these meetings 
the tentative topics selected by the super- 
vising teachers are discussed, modifications 
are made, and possibilities of treatment 
considered. 


3. THE WoRK IN THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The student takes the completed unit or 
other prepared material with him to the 
training school. The supervising teacher 
reads it and discusses it with him. Together 
they make necessary adaptations. Several 
introductions may be suggested. The one 
to be used needs to be decided upon. 
Perhaps the work leading up to the unit 
that has been in progress in the training 
school during the previous semester neces- 
sitates a different introduction from any 
planned. Perhaps the children have pro- 
gressed more slowly or more rapidly than 
was expected and adjustment needs to 
be made. In any event, the student 
understands that the big things that he has 
gained through his special preparation are 
saturation in the subject-matter, a general 
preparedness, a series of possible things to 
do, and a greater knowledge of children, and 
their stages of development. But never is 
he led to think that having prepared the 
unit he has material in his hands which 
must be used in the form in which he takes 
it to the training school. The definite day- 
by-day planning is, of course, done directly 
at the training school, each day’s planning 
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being an outgrowth of the performance of 
the children on the previous day. 


The direct supervision of the teaching 
is in charge of the supervising teacher. 
In addition, subject-matter instructors who 
have directed the preparation of the work 
are scheduled to visit the training school 
at least once while the work whose prepara- 
tion he has guided is under way. At such 
visits conferences are held with the super- 
vising teacher, the director of student- 
teaching, and the students as need may 
exist. Emphasis is placed upon the need 
of careful recording of significant events in 
the development of the unit in the class- 
room. 


Noble Lee Garrison, director of elemen- 
tary education, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, makes some definite 
recommendations to bring about a closer 
co-ordination between subject-matter in- 
structors and the training school. 


I shall quote as follows: 


1. The “‘double-track”’ system should be elimi- 
nated by having the college teaching staff and the 
training school staff co-operate, both in working 
out a unified teacher-training program for each 
professional curriculum and in carrying out and in 
proving such program. 


2. Some qualified person should be put in charge 
of and held responsible for developing and main- 
taining proper co-ordination of work within each 
of the main curricular groups, such as rural educa- 
tion, elementary education, etc. 


3. The college departments (theory and subject- 
matter departments) should review their offerings 
to determine the specific objectives of each course 
offered for professional purposes, and see if they 
could better serve the institution’s needs in teacher- 
training by offering new courses, eliminating 
unsatisfactory courses and redirecting and revising 
others. 


4. Training supervisors, directing student-teach- 
ing for any curriculum, should investigate their 
practices and principles of teaching which they are 
stressing in connection therewith, to determine the 
best modern procedures and principles in these 
respects. 


5. The instructors and supervisors concerned, or 
their representatives as a committee should work 
out in conference with the assistance of the official 
co-ordinator a unification of these solutions and 
es principles presented independently by each 
staff. 


6. Observation and demonstration work that 
is done for college (theory and subject-matter) 
classes should be a co-operative undertaking of the 
training supervisor and the college instructor 
concerned. 
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7. Visits of college instructors to training school 
classes for personal observation, and vice versa, 
should be carried out in a spirit of co-operation. 


8. The training supervisor should be encouraged 
to become an expert in some field of college work 
required in the teacher-training curricula so that 
she might co-operate in the offering of such college 
work as a representative of the training school staff. 


9. Training supervisors should be given some 
ranking titles that are now enjoyed by the college 
staff, such as instructor, assistant professor, associate 
professor, professor, etc., upon attainment of suit- 
able standards. 


10. There must be a reduction in work for many 
supervising teachers, some in amount of work, 
some in variety of work, and some in both amount 
and variety. 

11. The supervising teacher should have expert 
leadership and guidance from the head of his pro- 
fessional division in the institution, usually the 
director. 

12. Lesson plans should be made to serve their 
fundamental purposes, and not be a time-wasting 
routine burden. 


13. Definite suitable conference periods should 
be regularly scheduled for both student-teachers and 
supervisors so that ample time would be available 
for group and individual conferences as needed 
each day. 

14. Student-teaching should be preceded by 
suitable prerequisites, both in subject-matter and 
theory. 

15. To secure progress, many institutions must 
seriously attack these problems. 


The above is an ideal plan based upon 
the principles of unity, continuity, and 
co-ordination applied to teacher training. 
A teachers college has a vocational purpose, 
that of educating teachers. The faculty 
works together to revise the course of 
study and make the curriculum. The unit 
plan of instruction is practical. 





Taxes and National Economy’ 


By RoscorE PULLIAM, 
Harrisburg, Til. 


Propaganda for drastic tax reduction is 
to be heard on every hand. In every 
hamlet and rural school district disgruntled 
taxpayers are organizing themselves into 
taxpayers leagues with the one idea of 
reducing taxes in all possible ways no 
matter what the consequences may be. 
On the national scale there has been 
organized an American Economy League 
with distinguished names upon its executive 
board. Conservative newspapers are add- 
ing to the clamor, while some of the corpo- 
rations which still have money to squander 
are using their advertising space, not to 
promote their own businesses, but to shout 
for tax reduction. 


We need to step forth and boldly main- 
tain that all who are honestly interested in 
the problemof eliminating paralyzing wastes 
from our economic life will find much more 
and much bigger game in private business 
than they will find in the public service at 
its very worst. The really great extrava- 
gances and the really huge grafts have 
never been in the public service at all. 
Even at the worst the average citizen gets 
as much in real value for his tax dollar as 
he gets for any other dollar he spends, and, 
at best, in well governed small cities and 
towns he gets a great deal more. Let us 
turn to a few examples. 


The writer lives in a state which is 
famous for the completeness and the 
quality of its system of concrete highways. 
As an automobile owner he pays his fair 
share of the cost of these magnificent tax- 
bought roads. Incidentally they are as 
essential a factor in the use which he makes 
of his car as the car itself. Yet the cost 
of the insurance on the automobile (a very 
low-priced one at that) is greater than the 
total cost of his state license and gasoline 
tax. He does not know it to be so, but he 
has been told that the advertising cost on 
his car alone is as much as the hard road 
will cost him in three years. 


Another example: Medical attention is 
provided to all but indigent people on a 


private, competitive basis; education is 
paid for with taxes. The writer has two 
children, both in the elementary school. In 
the community in which these children 
attend school the gross annual per capita 
cost of maintaining the elementary school 
last year was $44.65. For this amount a 
child received instruction six hours a day 
for twenty days a month for nine months 
of the year at the hands of a woman care- 
fully selected for character and ability who 
has had at least three years of college 
training. In addition to the regular instruc- 
tion offered by the school, the pupils also 
received some health inspection and guid- 
ance, instrumental music lessons in Satur- 
day classes if they wanted them and 
appeared to be able to profit by them, rec- 
reational opportunities, and other services. 


One of the same children whom the 
writer sends to school recently needed 
to have his tonsils removed. He was 
taken to the local hospital at nine o’clock 
one morning, went under ether at ten, was 
operated on in less than thirty minutes, and 
by five o’clock that afternoon was in bed at 
his own home. The very modest cost of 
this operation was fifty dollars for the 
surgeon and five dollars for the hospital. In 
other words, thirty minutes of active work 
plus an eight-hour stay at the hospital cost 
enough more than one hundred and eighty- 
six six-hour days at school to supply all 
books and materials that the child would 
be expected to buy. Yet we hear that the 
public service is wasteful and extravagant, 
that the very modest salaries paid to 
public employes must be reduced, and 
that more of th eservices now carried on by 
the public through taxation ought to be 
returned to the efficient and economical 
management of private enterprise. 

Take another example: Last summer 
when the postage rates were raised the 
howl went up on every hand that, if the 
Postal Service were efficient, no such out- 
rage as the increase in rate from two to 
three cents on letter postage would be 
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necessary. Let us compare the Postal 
Service with the other great monopoly 
which is the business of communication, 
namely the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and examine the facts. 

The postal deficit in 1930 exclusive of 
subsidies paid to air routes and shipping 
lines (private enterprises by the wav), was, 
in round numbers, $57,500,000, or in other 
words something less than fifty cents a head 
for every person in the United States. For 
an average family of five the yearly fixed 
charge, for the postal service exclusive of 
the fees, is thus $2.50. In an average com- 
munity it is not unusual for the fixed charge 
on the telephone to be $2.50 per month, or 
$38.00 for the year. In addition we also 
pay fees for both services. For the 
telephone the fee is roughly a cent a mile, 
exclusive of taxes, though in given instances 
it is much more. Thus the rate will run 
about forty cents for forty miles, three 
dollars for three hundred miles and so on. 
On the other hand letters may be sent any- 
where in North America for three cents 
and to Europe for six. Now it does not 
seem reasonable to suppose that it requires 
more man-hours of work and more legiti- 
mate expense for the use of equipment to 
transmit a telephone call than it does to 
carry a letter. Yet the cost is many times 
as great. 

In addition to marked differences in 
fixed charges and in fees both sharply in 
favor of the government-operated Postal 
Service, there is at least one other important 
item to be considered. The Postal Service 
pays its clerks and carriers very much 
better than the telephone service pays its 
clerks and operators, and also gives them 
good security of tenure and modest pensions 
on retirement. It may be objected that 
in small communities the telephone com- 
pany gives some local service without fee. 
The reply is that in every one of these com- 
munities, the postal service gives free 
services that are fully as expensive and 
entirely unprofitable in the rural mail and 
parcel post delivery services. 

In view of this comparison, if the Postal 
Service is inefficient, bureaucratic, wasteful, 
and every other thing that is bad, what 
indeed must we say of the telephone 
company? Yet the same taxpayers who 
object to increasing the postal rates a single 
cent, will endure the extortion of the 
telephone company with never a murmur. 


Still a fourth example, and afterward 
the reader may add to the list from his own 
observation ad infinitum. A certain large 
insurance company recently used the liberal 
amount of advertising space which it 
regularly buys in the magazines to call upon 
the people to stop the tax wasters. This 
campaign was accompanied by some radio 
speeches by one of the vice-presidents of 
the company broadcast over a_ national 
hook-up and later printed and mailed to 
supposed leaders of public opinion in every 
hamlet in the country. 

Apparently the executives of this com- 
pany had a low enough opinion of the public 
intelligence to think it safe to raise the 
issue of waste and extravagance without 
drawing attention to their own iniquities. 
It happens that the insurance business of 
all businesses and that this particular com- 
pany of all companies are themselves most 
vulnerable where questions of wasting other 
people’s money are at issue. The president 
of this company himself until recently 
received a salary of $200,000 a year, only 
$25,000 less than the total annual salaries 
of the president of the United States and all 
his cabinet, ten times as much as the State 
of Illinois pays its highest-paid employe and 
sixteen times as much as it pays its gov- 
ernor. At the same time the nineteen 
members of the inner circle of higher execu- 
tives in the company received a total of 
$919,000 in annual salaries. Among these 
was a son of the president and two sons of a 
former president, each receiving a salary 
about four times as large as that usually 
paid a good state university president. 
Furthermore the very advertising with 
which this company was urging drastic 
reductions in public expenditure was paid 
for with the money of policyholders who, 
technically were members of a mutual 
insurance association. Yet these people 
have the temerity to call attention in the 
noisiest fashion to what they claim to be 
wastes in the public service. 


Just one thing more needs to be observed 
in this connection; that is that private 
enterprise not only preys upon the public 
in exorbitant prices for services it renders, 
but we have recently learned to our chagrin 
it also preys upon us by offering us stocks 
and bonds whose values are at best grossly 
inflated and at worst actually without any 
real value at all. The aggregate losses 
inflicted upon the people by the Insull and 
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Kreuger collapses alone would pay the 
whole bill for education in the United 
States for a good long time. The amount 
which will eventually be lost as a direct 
result of the floating of inadequately 
secured and fraudulently authorized foreign 
bonds cannot yet be estimated, nor can the 
indirect losses resulting from small bank 
failures caused by the collapse of these 
bonds be accurately calculated, but the 
total of all of it represents a treasure that 
would certainly, at a conservative estimate, 
support all our schools for a decade. 


We proceed to a somewhat different line 
of thought. The spokesman for the tax- 
supported services may with justice inquire 
what useful things remain to humanity 
of all the fruits of the hectic years between 
1919 and 1929. The automobiles lie 
rusting upon the junk piles where the 
billions of the people’s money that they 
absorbed will serve humanity no more 
forever. The radios were obsolete the 
month after they were bought, and have 
long ago joined the automobiles. The fur 
coats, the high-priced hotel accommoda- 
tions, the liquor, and the frantic trips abroad 
and up and down the land are all forgotten 
now. Even that which the thrifty thought 
they were saving has somehow vanished 
with the rest; the stocks have depreciated, 
the bonds have gone into default, the great 
industrial plants and the jerry-built apart- 
ment houses alike stand idle, because their 
exorbitant costs cannot be sustained by 
reasonable prices for their use. 


But there is a brighter side to the picture. 
Some of the activity of those years went 
into solid public enterprise, some of the 
easy money was collected in taxes. Among 
other things, during this period America 
laid down a magnificent system of graded 
and paved highways. These are here to 
do business as usual, depression or no 
depression; and we may assume will be 
here, like the great military roads of the 
Caesars, as long as this particular geologic 
age may last. We also took some of the 
easy money and built public buildings, 
particularly high-school buildings, and in 
all instances where responsible school 
authorities saw to it that the immoral 
habits of the times did not cause the con- 
tractor to forget that they were not at work 
on apartment houses, these buildings too 
will serve their communities for the next 


fifty years. They will probably not dis- 
solve in the general liquidation, even 
though they may be poorly staffed for a 
time, while the bond-holders get the money 
that should be used for salaries. The pity 
is, of course, that there are any bonds; it 
would have been better for all concerned, 
as we shall presently see, if all the buildings 
had been built by immediate cash levies on 
industry and on large individual incomes. 


During this period we also took some of 
the inflated national income to attempt to 
give secondary school and college education 
to the coming generation ona scale that had 
never before been dreamed of. In this 
group of educated and partially educated 
young people lies the only hope that we 
may eventually get out of this welter of 
stupidity into which the leaders their 
fathers were willing to tolerate have led 
us. That this hope is as yet a rather 
feeble one is to be attributed, not to the 
fact that not much is to be expected from 
general education, but rather to the fact 
that the niggardly salaries which were 
paid in these schools did not attract and 
hold enough teachers of intelligence and 
power. Too many of the good, aggressive 
brains who might in time have made clear- 
headed teachers went into business for 
bigger personal rewards, where their intel- 
ligence was promptly and _ effectually 
sterilized by narrow associations and sordid 
motives. Whatever may be the outcome 
of the experiment in wholesale education, it 
cannot possibly be of less value than the 
fruits of the expenditures to which private 
enterprise guided us while we all still had 
money. 

The pity of it is that, during the period 
of inflation, we did not take much more 
of what appeared to be national income and 
invest it in permanent public improvements 
and in superior attempts to educate both 
the present and the oncoming generations; 
and that we did not pay for all public 
enterprises as we went along with direct 
and immediate levies on incomes and profits 
large enough to cover all costs. Had we 
done this it appears reasonable that we 
should have seen at least three extremely 
beneficial consequences. First, we should 
not now have to pay, at a time when 
hardly anyone has money, the interest and 
sinking funds to retire outstanding bonds 
with dollars whose value has doubled since 
the bonds were issued. Second, had we 
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had the foresight to levy these tributes upon 
excessive profits and incomes, there would 
have been less money available to inflate 
the values of stocks and bonds and to over- 
build enormously the plant capacity of the 
country, with a resulting production rate 
which our wage scales and farm incomes 
were not nearly ready to absorb. These 
two developments certainly played a major 
role in bringing on the depression, hence to 
have retarded them with properly placed 
tax levies might have avoided, or at least 
greatly mitigated, the crash. 

The most ironical aspect of this whole 
situation is the fact that the money 
values represented in the huge profits and 
incomes have largely vanished anyway in 
the resulting deflation, producing nothing 
in return but a dead loss to all concerned. 
Had these profits been partially drained 
off in taxes, they could have been harnessed 
to all sorts of constructive activity, with 
no greater injury to those who paid the 
taxes than they have suffered anyway, 
and with extremely desirable increases in 
social values. The difference may be 
compared to letting steam escape through 
an engine and do work, and letting it blow 
off through a safety valve and merely 
relieve excessive pressure. 

The third and most important con- 
sequence of a liberal program of public 
improvement and public service, paid for 
in cash out of levies on excess profits and 
income, would be that now that the deluge 
has washed away most of the tangible 
evidences of our once-vaunted wealth, we 
would have more of such solid, usable, 
permanently valuable assets as paved high- 
ways, public buildings, and at least partially 
educated citizens. We might even have 
large unemployment insurance and old-age 
pension funds and partially subsidized 
housing and medical care for the poor. Our 
mistake was not that we bought too many 
of the things that may be bought by people 
in common with taxes, but that we bought 
too few, that we bought at grossly inflated 
prices with borrowed money, and that we 
collected our taxes as we still do from 
farmers and wage-earners, where they 
tended to reduce still more a buying power 
that was already inadequate to keep up 
with the production of industry's new 
machines, instead of from the barons of 
industry themselves who would then have 
had less credit to invest in still more 
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machines. To all of these now-evident 
mistakes we were urged and guided by the 
same high priests of business who are now 
shouting for the reduction of taxes. Grant- 
ing their sincerity and the honesty of their 
purpose; the question is, just how much is 
their judgment and vision worth? 


So far as the mere defense of the tax- 
supported services is concerned, it is the 
confident opinion of the writer that they 
have every advantage of the ground, if 
their spokesmen will only take the trouble 
to secure the facts and to organize and 
interpret them, and then muster up the 
courage to join the issue clearly with the 
spokesmen of business enterprise. As a 
matter of fact the business men are the ones 
who should be so busy defending them- 
selves that they have no time to devote to 
those who operate the only agencies whose 
services are still available to the destitute 
unemployed. It is they, not the public 
employes, who have failed; it is they who 
have squandered the nation’s substance and 
wrecked the agencies by which the people 
are supported; it is they who should be on 
the defensive. 

















The One-T eacher School 


T he Gonsstidatal School 


By J. W. BROOKER, 


Director Division of School Buildings and Grounds, Department 


Despite the fact that the number of one- 
teacher schools in Kentucky decreased 
nearly 800 in the eleven years just prior to 
1931, there were 5,741 such schools in use 
in the State in that year. Twelve of these 
one-teacher schools were located in inde- 
pendent districts and cities. Fifty-seven 
per cent of the rural school population of 
Kentucky attends school in the 5,729 
one-teacher school buildings located in the 
county school districts. Eighty-three per 
cent of all the school buildings in use in the 
county districts of the State are one-teacher 
schools, and seventy-three per cent of all 
the school buildings of the State are one- 
teacher school buildings. The total number 
of school buildings in the State of Kentucky 
decreased from 8,820 in 1920 to 7,868 in 
1931. This decrease in the number of 
school buildings in Kentucky may in part 
be attributed to the consolidation of 
schools and transportation of pupils. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 


There is no definition of a consolidated 
school that is generally accepted. The 
term implies the merger of two or more 
schools into one larger school with a dis- 
continuance of school service in the other 
schools affected. Other definitions of a 
consolidated school are based on the size 
of the school. Transportation of pupils is 
also used as a criterion. Using these various 
criteria for determining whether or not a 
school is a consolidated school, it would 
seem (1) that two or more schools must 
be merged; (2) transportation must be 
furnished; and (3) the schools should be of 
a certain maximum size. 


Data available in the Department of 
Education do not permit one to determine 
exactly how many consolidated schools 
there are in Kentucky that would meet 
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the definition set out above. There are, 
however, 468 schools in the county school 
districts of the State that are four-teacher 
in size or larger. Eighteen per cent of the 
total rural school enrollment of the State 
attend these schools. Transportation is 
furnished to many of them, but in other 
instances no transportation is furnished. 
Many of these schools were formed by the 
merger of smaller schools. 


There are many arguments in favor of 
the elimination of the smaller rural schools 
and the establishment of larger consolidated 
schools. The chief argument that one 
hears advanced in these days, when 
economy is the watchword, is that the 
establishment of consolidated schools will 
permit a more economical administration 
and operation of our rural schools. This 
argument seems to have merit since many 
of our small rural schools are operated at a 
low pupil-teacher ratio and a resultant high 
per capita teaching cost. Suffice it to say 
that with the same amount of money a 
much better educational program should be 
available where children are brought to- 
gether at certain centers in sufficient num- 
bers to permit fewer grades and fewer sub- 
jects per teacher and larger teaching units. 
Aside from the argument of economy, there 
are many other advantages for the large 
consolidated school over the smaller rural 
schools. Among these advantages are the 
following: 

1. Larger buildings are more economi- 
cal to construct and maintain than one- and 
two-teacher schools. 

2. The buildings and grounds for the 
larger centralized schools are more likely 
to be made and kept outstanding beauty 
spots of the community. 

3. Better qualified teachers are likely 
to be attracted to the larger schools. 
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4, With the development of good roads 
transportation can be provided readily 
and economically and is likely to prove less 
hazardous than where children are re- 
quired to walk to school. 

5. A richer educational program can 
be offered and consequently pupils will 
have better opportunities. 

6. The holding power of the larger 
schools tends to be greater. 


STATUS OF THE COUNTIES 


NUMBER OF ONE-TEACHER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1930-1931 











One-teacher One-teacher 
County schools used County schools used 
AMOIE... 535.3 79 GEARt 5.0.65 24 
Allen....... 64 Graves:.....:... 58 
Anderson... 32 Grayson 79 
Ballard..... 16 Green...... 69 
Barren..... 88 Greenup 67 
i ae 42 Hancock 37 
Bell........ 54 Hardin... .. 76 
Boone...... 10 pavian. .i.« 32 
Bourbon 14 Harrison 11 
Boyd....... 18 i Oe 75 
Boyle...... 14 Henderson. . 37 
Bracken 23 Henry...... 27 
Breathitt. .. 87 Hickman... 23 
Breckinridge 78 Hopkins.... 75 
Bullitt...... 31 Jackson.... 65 
Butler...... 82 Jefferson.... 11 
Caldwell 39 Jessamine... 18 
Calloway 35 —- diss 64 
Campbell 23 enton..... 3 
Carlisle..... 29 Knott... 38 
Carroll..... 4 IGOK. 6 osc 65 
Carter... 97 MARU. 6. <:5:2 45 
Casey...... 73 Laurel...... 65 
Christian. .. 92 Lawrence 84 
Clark... <<... 20 ee 49 
& Ce 87 Leslie...... 58 
Clinton..... 48 Letcher..... 51 
Crittenden. . 42 Lewis...... 64 
Cumberland 54 Lincoln..... 39 
Daviess..... 70 Livingston. . 43 
Edmonson. . 51 Logan...... 90 
Elliott...... 56 EOD «9:5: 0's,0% 35 
Hetil... ... 65 Madison.... 48 
Fayette..... 17 Magoffin.... 78 
Fleming. ... 28 Marion..... 37 
Floyd...... 89 Marshall 44 
Franklin.... 27 Martin..... 48 
Fulton...... 17 Mason..... 4 
Gallatin.... 20 McCracken. 37 
Garrard.... 16 McCreary.. 49 





One-teacher One-teacher 

County schools used County schools used 
McLean.... 40 Robertson. . 17 
Meade..... 44 Rockcastle. . 69 
Menifee. ... 38 Rowan..... 46 
Mercer..... oF Russell... .. 45 
Metcalfe.... of SCWG oie 08 33 
Monroe..... 68 SHC 4.5.16 8 
Montgomery 19 Simpson 37 
Morgan..... 83 Spencer..... 24 
Muhlenberg. 57 Taylor. ic. 60 
Nelson..... 51 TOdde 66055. 46 
Nicholas... . 25 ia eee 63 
Ohio....... 106 Trimble 27 
Oldham 14 Union: ..... 29 
Owen...... a2 Warren 44 
Owsley..... 39 Washington. 36 
Pendleton. . 37 Wayne..... 76 

= 5 Webster. ... 42 
2) ee 139 Whitley. ... 85 
Powell...... 30 Wolfe...... 48 
Pulaski..... 138 Woodford... 12 





TALKING BOOK FOR EXPOSITION 


Something quite new in books—a talking 
book—will be introduced by the Federal 
Office of Education at the Chicago Century 
of Progress Exposition. 

Every fifteen minutes the talking book 
will speak. It will address visitors at the 
Office of Education exhibit in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior display at the Federal 
Building. 

Those who come to the exhibit will see a 
large book in red leather lying on a chro- 
mium-plated reading desk. On the quarter 
hour the cover will slowly open and the 
pages will turn one after another revealing 
a series of brilliantly colored illustrations. 
There will be practically no text with the 
illustrations. The text will be spoken. 

From concealed loudspeakers on either 
side of the book the words of the book 
spoken by United States Commissioner of 
Education, William John Cooper, will reach 
the ears of the visitors. The ‘‘talk’”’ will 
tell the work and service of the Federal 
Office of Education. It will be synchro- 
nized with the turning pages so that the 
illustrations will illustrate the spoken words. 

The ‘‘talking time’ of the book will be 
two and a half minutes. The book will 
close automatically until the next time for 
it to talk. 





New Books 


A History oF AMERICAN PROGRESS, by 
Fremont P. Wirth and Waddy Thompson. 
Published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
Chicago, 1933; 522 pages. Price $1.52. 


The authors state in the preface that 
when this book was written they had two 
important ideas constantly before them: 
(1) to tell the story accurately, clearly, 
and without bias, (2) to present the story 
in such a manner that the student may 
master the most essential parts. The 
book starts with how America was dis- 
covered and explored, tells the story of 
how America was settled, how it became 
an independent nation, and continues 
through the development of the United 
States, including the story of the Civil 
War, the machine age, growth in popula- 
tion, foreign relations, and our government. 
It should give children a new concept of 
American growth and the relation of our 
country to the rest of the world. 


BROADCASTING HEALTH, by J. Mace 
Andress and I. H. Goldberger. Published 
by Ginn and Company, Boston, 1933; 401 
pages. Price $0.80. 


This book contains fresh, new story 
material covering the whole subject of 
foods in relation to health. The material 
is presented largely in the form of weekly 
broadcasts over station HHS (Health, 
Happiness, and Success) by the boys and 
girls of a model school. In addition to 
preparing and delivering broadcasts, the 
boys and girls of this school keep a health 
bulletin board based on the broadcasts, 
keep notebooks, write letters, and con- 
tribute signed exercises of their own 
composition. This is a delightful new 
book in the field of elementary education. 


INTRODUCTION To BroLocy, by Elbert 
C. Cole. Published by John Wiley & 
Sons, New York, 1933; 518 pages. 


This is an admirable treatment of 
biology on the secondary level. The 
writing is simple and effective, and the 
illustrations are excellent. It should prove 
a very helpful book in the field of high 
school science. 


ENJOYMENT AND USE OF ART IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by Jessie Todd and 
Ann Van Nice Gale. Published by the 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1933; 
134 pages. Price $1.50. 


The material for art instruction pre- 
sented in this book lends itself readily to 
integration with the regular educational 
program of the school. It will aid teachers 
who wish to secure free creative expression 
of the child, and it will aid teachers who 
have been getting free expression and who 
wish to include other fundamental phases 
of art education. The book presents a 
compendium of classroom problems in 
art and suggestions for the solution of 
these problems which will be extremely 
helpful to teachers of children everywhere. 


ELEMENTS OF GERMAN, by Jacob Green- 
berg and Simeon H. Klafter. Published by 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, New York, 1932; 293 pages. 


This is a new book for high school 
German. Its primary aim is to develop 
the ability to read fluently, comprehen- 
sively, and with enjoyment. The second- 
ary aims of the book are (1) to acquaint 
the pupil with Germany and the Germans; 
(2) to impart the minimum essentials of 
German grammar for the first year; and 
(3) to increase power of comprehension 
of word-formation and of sentence re- 
lationships in a synthetically constructed 
language. 


Easy WorK AND Ptay Books, Primer 
and Book I, by Inez Howard, Alice Haw- 
thorne, and Mae Howard. Published by 
the Follett Publishing Company, Chicago, 
1932. Primer, 64 pages. Book I, 95 pages. 


The material in these little volumes has 
been chosen primarily to interest the child 
during his beginning reading work. They 
deal with three children, Jane, Tom, and 
Alice, and their adventures at home, at 
school, at work, and at play. This fasci- 
nating story background, with its city and 
country settings, combined with the care- 
fully prepared workbook material, makes 
the “Easy Work and Play Books” 
unusually attractive. 
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THEATER AND SCHOOL, by Samuel J. 
Hume and Lois M. Foster. Published by 
Samuel French, New York City, 1932; 
417 pages. Price $3.50. 


This is a simple, useful, and illuminating 
handbook on the art, craft, and pedagogy 
of the theater in relation to the school. 
Part I of the volume is devoted to such 
topics as the school theater, the school 
production, and the school play. Part II 
includes discussions of the school stage, 
the stage setting, lighting, and color, stage 
decoration, stage costume, and stage make- 
up. Part III is the glossary, and Part 
IV contains exercises for drama students, 
and books and plays for school theaters. 
The book is splendidly illustrated and 
will prove unusually useful in the field 
of stagecraft. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, PROGRESS, 
AND PossIBILITIES. Department of Super- 
intendence, Eleventh Yearbook, 1933. Pub- 
lished by the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D.C. Price $2.00. 


The Eleventh Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence is devoted to 
educational leadership. It contains four- 
teen chapters beginning with the philosophy 
of educational leadership and closing with a 
chapter on the evaluation of educational 
leadership. The Commission charged with 
the preparation of this volume was under 
the direction of Mr. A. J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of schools at Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


In summarizing its own work, the Com- 
mission says that it believes that ‘‘this 
yearbook is unique and forward-looking in 
many particulars. First, it presents a 
philosophy of leadership which stresses 
both the co-operative and the individual 
aspects of educational leadership. The 
second chapter points out the dynamic 
character of society and shows that leader- 
ship must constantly adjust itself to meet 
new demands. A chapter on trends traces 
the fascinating development of function 
and vision in American education. Careful 
attention is given to the importance of 
co-operation between lay and professional 
leadership. Before a review of the status 
of the superintendency, there is a brief 
survey of the personnel and organization 


involved in a program of leadership. Then 
follows an extensive report on the charac- 
teristics and qualities of those who are now 
superintendents of schools. Two chapters 
present some of the problems of leadership 
in large and small school systems, pointing 
the way to the soiution of these difficulties. 
The next chapter presents one of the few 
and one of the most complete studies of the 
status of the rural superintendent. His 
problems and needs are then discussed. 
From this point the yearbook proceeds to a 
consideration of state leadership in educa- 
tion. With the chapters on training and 
research it returns to the forward-looking 
aspects of leadership. The volume closes 
with a self-rating device whereby each 
superintendent may evaluate his own 
progress in terms of the principles set forth 
in the various chapters.”’ 


One of the most attractive features of 
this volume is the portraits of great 
leaders. The Commission selected ten 
great American leaders and has printed in 
this volume a portrait of each, with a 
word picture accompanying each portrait. 
These word pictures are never more than 
two pages in length and state in a beautiful 
way the contribution of each of these 
leaders to the field of education. 

This volume is an excellent contribution 
to the field of leadership in American 
education. 


GutmPsEs INTO BOYLAND, by Walter 
MacPeek. Published by the Franklin 
Press, Washington, D. C., 1932; 71 pages. 

This is a collection of brief incidents of 
boy life including “George Washington— 
Real Boy.”’ Boys on the secondary level 
will find it interesting, and teachers will 
find it suggestive. 


La LANGUE FRANCAISE, by Charles J. 
Drapeau. Published by Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Garden City, New York, 
1932; 340 pages. 

The author of this book believes that 
one book, and only one, should be used 
during the first year of French in the 
secondary school. This book has been 
written as a first book in French—a whole 
year’s work in the high school—in order 
to provide unity of work in vocabulary, 
idioms, and verbs. ‘‘La Langue Fran- 
caise’’ is built upon this teaching plan. 
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A GROUP OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN AT WORK 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Any complete program of education 
should include the kindergarten. A failure 
to provide kindergarten opportunities would 
mean a serious if not a tragic loss to child- 
hood. At this stage ofa child’s life learning 
is probably at its high tide—not of course, 
learning from books, but learning from 
environment. Among other valuable acqui- 
sitions that may come from kindergarten 
experience are such learnings as: 


Habits of self dependence and self 
control, 


The ability to co-operate among equals, 
and 


An unselfish attitude in a group. 


We are coming more fully to realize that 
kindergarten theories and practices should 
permeate the whole educative process if 
the educational program is ever to realize 
anything like its full potentialities.— 
Frederick Archer, Superintendent Louisville 
Public Schools. 


Many school systems manage their 
business programs better than most private 
corporations.—N. L. Engelhardt. 


BUILDING A TEMPLE 
(Selected) 


A builder builded a temple, 
He wrought it with grace and skill; 
Pillars and groins and arches 
All fashioned to work his will. 
Men said as they saw its beauty 
“It shall never know decay. 
Great is thy skill, O builder: 
Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 


A teacher builded a temple 
With loving and infinite care. 
Planning each arch with patience. 
Laying each stone with prayer. 
None praised her unceasing efforts 
None knew of her wondrous plan, 
For the temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eyes of man. 


Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into the dust; 

Low lies each stately pillar, 
Food for consuming rust. 

But the temple the teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll, 

For that beautiful unseen temple 
Is a child’s immortal soul. 


I venture to suggest that the only 
qualifications for getting us out of the 
present industrial muddle, or preventing 
subsequent ones, is a generous popular 
enlightenment as to the causes and cures of 
depressions.—Ross L. Finney. 
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University of Cincinnati 
Summer Session of 1933 


THE INTERSESSION 
June 5—June 17 


THE REGULAR TERMS 


June 17—July 25 
July 25—August 26 


THE EIGHT WEEKS’ TERM 
June 12— August 5 


AN URBAN UNIVERSITY 


OFFERING 

INTERSESSION UNIT COURSE —Two weeks FIRST TERM UNIT COURSE—“Problems of 
of intensive study under Dr. W. C. Bagley the Changing World,” a unified interpre- 
(Columbia) on ‘‘Teaching Procedures in tation of major problems in American 
the Light of Their Underlying Theories.” life,—scientifie and industrial, economic, 
A critical interpretation of problems of politicial, social, educational. Given joint- 
teaching method. This course may be ly by the various colleges and depart- 
elected by itseif, or as a preliminary to ments of the University, together with 
the first regular term. A unique oppor- outside specialists from the city. Scheduled 
tunity to study under one of the most to avoid interference with other first-term 
competent educational thinkers and class- protessional and cultural courses. Three 
room teachers of today. semester hours credit. 

UNIVERSITY FACILITIES—Including dormi- DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL—An activity 
tories for men and women. Guidance program embodying the best in progres- 
toward degrees. 114 courses in Liberal sive education, developed by skillful teach- 
Arts. Applied Arts, Commercial Engineer- ers with average children. Classes _ in- 
ing, and every major field of Education. clude kindergarten and first seven grades. 
All summer work accepted as residence, Superior facilities for observation, within 
and given full credit. Courses for teachers the new Teachers College Building. Care- 
correlate theory with practice. Regular fully guided course, with credit. In- 
faculty supplemented by guest teachers dividual and group conferences with 
and lecturers. Placement bureau. demonstration teachers, 


RECREATIONAL ADVANTAGES—On the campus: tennis, swimming pools, gymnasia, free 
lectures and musical recitals. Grand opera presented by distinguished artists nightly at 
nearby Zoological Gardens at moderate prices. Magnificent art collections in Cincinnati 
Art Museum and Taft Museum. Excursions on Ohio River and to Kentucky scenie attrac- 
tions. National League baseball. Campus on beautiful hill-top site at beginning of mile- 
long Burnet Woods Park. Within easy access of downtown business and recreational 
centers. An urban university combining cultural and practical advantages. 





Fee Bulletin Adideecs 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, DIRECTOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CINCINNATI—HOME OF MUSIC AND ART 
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‘The Home of Kentucky Hospitality’’ 


The BROWN HOTEL 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


Haroip E. Harter, Manager 


Genuine Hospitality -:- Every 
Comfort -:- Courtesy -:- Con- 
venience -:- And Good Food 
at Reasonable Rates. 
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